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PRINCESS MATHILDE. 


EXT to the Empress 
Eugenie herself, whose 

portrait we published a 
few weeks ago, there are no 
names so popular with the 
brilliant fashionable world 
of Paris as those of the sub- 
ject of our present sketch 
and the Princess Clothilde ; 
and though the latter comes 
of a family that was great / 
when. Charlemagne died, / 
and has an immense follow- / 
ing, it is doubtful whether / 
as a leader of the ton she { 
is more distinguished or a | 
greater favourite than her | 
accomplished rival. So bigh | 
a place do they together 
hold on the Continent that | 
there are those of the | 
prouder French nobles who | 
flock to the reception of | 
these queens of fashion, | 
while they will recognise \ 
neither the Emperor nor 
Empress as persons of equal \ 
social position with them- \ 
selves. The Princess Clo \ 
thilde, daughter of Victor \ 
Emanuel, King of Italy, \ 
is the sister-in-law of Ma- 
thilde, the former having 
married her younger brother \ 


Napoleon in 1858. \ 
The Princess Mathilde, AS 


or to write her name in \ 
full, Mathilde-Letitia Wil- = 
helmine Bonaparte, is the 
daughter of the ex-King 
Jerome and Princess Cathe- 
rine of Wurtemberg, con- 
sequently cousin to the 
present Emperor of France, 
and she was born at Trieste 
on the 27th of May, 1820. 
She married at Florence, 
on the 10th of October, 
1841, the Russian Prince 
Anatole Demidoff, whose death we announced in our 
Court News only a few weeks ago; but their union 
was not happy, and in 1845 they separated by mutual 
consent, her husband being compelled by the Czar to 
allow her an annuity of 200,000 roubles. They never 
afterwards lived together, and the Prince was almost, 
if not quite, forgotten in these high-pressure times, 
when even royalty shares the revolutions of fortune 
that fall to the lot of their humblest subjects, until 
the brief announcement of his death in the Continental 
Journals momentarily reminded the world that such a 
man had once existed. 
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PRINCESS MATHILDE. 
(From a Photograph. ) 


From 1849, till the marriage of Napoleon III. to 
Eugenie, the Princess Mathilde did the honours at the 
palace of the President, and on the re-establishment of 
the Empire was comprised amongst the members of the 
Imperial Family of France, and received the title of 
Highness. Her cleverness is as freely ceded in Paris 
as her high birth. In her younger days, as a pupil of 
M. Giraud, she fully improved her opportunities, and 
is now an accomplished artist, on several occasions 
exhibiting her pictures at the Salon de Peinture, and 
at least once, in 1861, obtaining honourable mention 
from the judges. The Princess at present resides in a 
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handsome house in the Rue 
de Courcelles, and the plan 
of the building is admi- 
rably arranged for the re- 
ception of company. There 
are three large entertain- 
ing rooms opening one 
into the other, and all three 
are encircled by a wide 
conservatory, through which 
you pass direct into the 
garden. It is well that it 
is so, for there some of the 
most brilliant balls of the 
season are given, the Em- 
peror and Empress, with the 
Prince Imperial, and the 
ladies belonging to the offi- 
cial world, being her con- 
stant guests. In short, by 
the beauty and wealth of 
aristocratic France she is 
freely acknowledged as a 
star second to none in 
brilliancy. 

The history of the Bona} 


parte family is, as is well 
known, peculiar for its re- 
markable vicissitudes, and 
the section of which the 
Princess Mathilde forms 


part is no exception. Her 
father, Jerome Bonaparte, 
youngest brother of Napo- 
leon, was bern, it will be 
/ remembered, at Ajaccio, 
November 15, 1784, and, 
ff after receiving his educa- 
/ tion, entered the French 
navy. When war broke 
/ out between France and 
England, in 1803, Jerome, 
af who was cruising off the 
y West Indies, was compelled 
to take refuge at New 
York, and while in Ame- 
rica married Elizabeth Pat- 
terson, daughter of a mer- 
chant in Baltimore. Then, 
in the war with Prussia, he 
took an active part, and, 
on the 1st December, 1807, 
was made King of West- 
phalia, where he lived in 
ruinous splendour, till the ~ 
Battle of Leipsie brought 
his reign to a close. It is 
at this point that his history has most interest in 
connexion with the portrait which we publish in our 
present number. His marriage with Elizabeth Patter- 
son, with whom he had left a son in America, was 
declared null by Napoleon, then in his triumph, and 
Jerome was forced, after he had gained the Westpha- 
lian crown, to marry the Princess Sophia Dorothea, 
daughter of King Frederick I. of Wurtemberg. After 
the fatal Battle of Waterloo, her father wished to 
annul the marriage ; but the wife of Jerome declared 
her resolution to share through life the fortunes of her 
husband—and it was to this royal pair, as We es 
seen, that the Princess Mathilde and her two brothers 
were given, 
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CHAPTER V. 
THE FUTURE BRIDE. 


le had been arranged that Guy should accompany 

General Pomeroy up to London, partly for the sake 
of arranging about the matters relating to the Chetwynde 
estates, and partly for the purpose of seeing the one who 
was some day to be his wife. Lord Chetwynde was un- 
able to undergo the fatigue of travelling, and had to 
leave everything to his lawyers and Guy. 

At the close of a wearisome day in the train they 
reached London, and drove at once to the General’s 
lodgings in Great James-street. The door was opened 
by a tall, swarthy woman, whose Indian nationality was 
made manifest by the gay-coloured turban which sur- 
mounted her head, as well as by her face and figure. At 
the sight of the General she burst out into exclamations 
of joy. 

a Welcome home, sahib ; welcome home!” she cried. 
‘¢ Little missy, her fret much after you.” 

‘*T am sorry for that, nurse,” said the General, kindly, 

As he was speaking they were startled by a piercing 
scream from an adjoining apartment, followed by a shrill 
voice uttering some words which ended in a shriek. The 
General entered the house, and hastened to the room 
from which these sounds proceeded, and Guy followed 
him, The uproar was speedily accounted for by the 
tableau which presented itself on opening the door. It 
was a tableau extremely vivant, and represented a smail 
girl, with violent gesticulations, in the act of rejecting a 
dainty little meal which a maid, who stood by her with 
a tray, was vainly endeavouring to induce her to accept. 
The young lady’s arguments were too forcible to admit of 
gainsaying, for the servant did not dare to venture within 
reach of either the hands or feet of her small but vigorous 
opponent. The presence of the tray prevented her from 
defending herself in any way, and she was about retiring, 
worsted, from the encounter, when the entrance of the 
gentlemen gaye a new turn to the position of affairs. The 
child saw them at once; her screams of rage changed into 
a cry of joy, and the face which had been distorted with 
passion suddenly became radiant with delight. 

** Papa! papa!” she cried, and, springing forward, she 
darted to his embrace, and twined her arms about his 
neck with a sob which her joy had wrung from her. 

**Darling papa!” she cried; ‘“‘I thought you were 
‘never coming back. How could you leave me so long 
alone?’ and, saying this, she burst into a passion of tears, 
while her father in vain tried to soothe her. 

At this strange revelation of the General’s daughter, 
Guy stood perplexed and wondering. Certainly he had 
not been prepared for this. His fiancée was undoubtedly 
of a somewhat stormy nature, and in the midst of his 
bewilderment he was conscious of feeling deeply recon- 
ciled to her ten years. 

At length her father succeeded in quieting her, and 
taking her arms from his neck, he placed her on his knee, 
and said : 

‘My darling, here is a gentleman waiting all this time 
to speak to you. Come, go over to him and shake hands 
with him.” 

At this the child turned her large black eyes on Guy, 
and scanned him supercilicusly from head to foot. The 
result seemed to satisfy her, for she advanced a few steps 
to take the hand which he had smilingly held out ; but a 
thought seemed suddenly to strike her which arrested her 
progress half-way. ; : 

‘Did he keep you, papa?” she said, abruptly, while a 
terk of her head in Guy’s direction signified the proper 
noun to which the pronoun referred. 

‘‘He had something to do with it,” answered her 
father, with a smile. 

‘*Then I sha’n’t shake hands with him,” she said, 
resolutely ; and, putting the aforesaid appendages behind 
her back to prevent any forcible appropriation of them, 
she hurried away, and clambered up on her father’s knee. 
The General, knowing probably by painful experience the 
futility of trying to combat any determination of this very 
decided young lady, did not attempt to make any remon- 
strance, but allowed her to establish herself in her accus- 
tomed position. During this process Guy had leisure to 
inspect her. This he did without any ‘feeling of the 
immense importance of this child’s character to his own 
future life, but only with the idle, critical view of 
an uninterested spectator. Guy was, in fact, too young 
to estimate the future, and things which were connected 
with that future, at their right value. He was little more 
than a boy, and so he looked with a boy’s eyes upon 
this singular child. 

She struck him as the oddest little mortal that he had 
ever come across. She was very tiny, not taller than 
many children of eight, and so slight and fragile that she 
looked as if a breath might blow her away. Butif in 
figure she looked eight, in face she looked fifty. In that 

ace there was no childishness whatever. It was a thin, 
peaked, sallow face, with a discontented expression ; her 
features were small and pinched ; her hair, which was of 
inky blackness, fell on her shoulders in long, straight 
locks, without a ripple or a wave in them. She looked 
like an elf, but still this elfish little creature was re- 
deemed from the hideousness which else might have been 
her doom by eyes of the most wonderful brilliancy. Large, 
luminous, potent eyes—intensely black, and deep as the 
depths of ocean, they seemed to fill her whole face ; and 
in moments of excitement they could light up with vol- 
canic fires, revealing the intensity of that nature which 
lay beneath. In repose they were unfathomable, and de- 
fied all conjecture as to what their possessor might develop 
into. ; 

All this Guy noticed, as far as was possible to one so 
young and inexperienced ; and the general result of this 
survey was a state of bewilderment and perplexity. He 
could not make her out. She was a puzzle to him, and 
certainly not a very attractive one. 

When she had finally adjusted herself on her father’s 
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knee, the General, after the fashion of parents from time 
immemorial, asked : 

“Has my darling been a good child since papa has been 
away 7” é 

The question may have been a stereotyped one. Not 
so the answer, which came out full and decided, in a tone 
free alike from penitence or bravado, but giving only a 
simple statement of facts. 

‘* No,” she said, ‘‘ I have not been a good girl. I’ve 
been very naughty indeed. I haven’t minded anything 
that was said to me. I scratched the ayah, and kicked 
Sarah. I bit Sarah too. Besides, I spilt my rice and 
milk, and broke the plates, and I was just going to starve 
myself to death.” 

At this recital of childish enormities, with its tragical 
ending, Guy burst into aloud laugh. The child raised 
herself from her father’s shoulder, and, fixing her large 
eyes upon him, said slowly, and with set teeth : 

**T hate you ! ?” 

She looked so uncanny as she said this, and the expres- 
sion of her eyes was so intense in its malignity, that Guy 
absolutely started. 

** Hush,” exclaimed her father, more peremptorily than 
usual ; ‘‘ you must not be so rude.” 

As he spoke she again looked at Guy, with vindictive 
expression, but did not deign to speak. The face seemed 
to him to be utterly diabolical and detestable. She looked 
at him fora moment, and then her head sank down upon 
her father’s shoulder. 

The General now made an effort to turn the conver- 
sation to where it had left off, and reverting to Zillah’s 
confession he said : 

‘*T thought my little girl never broke her word, and 
that when she promised to be good while I was away, I 
could depend upon her being so.” 

_ This reproach seemed to touch her. She sprang up 
instantly and exclaimed, in vehement tones : 


‘It was you who broke your promise to me. You 
said you would come back in two days, and you stayed four. 
I did keep my word. I was good the first two days, Ask 
the ayah. When I found that you had deceived me, then 
I did not care.” 

‘* But you should have trusted me my child,” said the 
General, in a tone of mild rebuke. ‘‘ You should have 
known that I must have had some good reason for dis- 
appointing you, I had very important business to attend 
to—business, darling, which very nearly affects your 
happiness. Some day you shall hear about it.” 

‘But I don’t want to hear about anything that will 
keep you away from me,” said Zillah, peevishly. ‘Promise 
never to leave me again.” 

‘Not if I can help it, my child,” said the General, 
kissing her fondly. 

*““No; but promise that you won’t at all,” persisted 
Zillah. ‘‘ Promise never to leave me at all. Promise, 
promise, papa; promise—promise.” : 

“Well,” said the General, “ I’ll promise to take you 
with me the next time. That will do, won’t it?” 

‘¢ But I don’t want to go away,” said this sweet child; 
“¢and I won’t go away.” 

The General gave a despairing glance at Guy, who he 
knew was a spectator of this. scene. He felt a vague 
desire to get Guy alone, so as to explain to him that this 
was only occasional and accidental, and that Zillah was 
really one of the sweetest and most angelic children that 
ever was born. Nor would this good General have con- 
sciously violated the truth in saying so ; for in his heart 
of hearts he believed all this of his loved but sadly 
spoiled child. The opportunity for such explanations 
did not occur, however, and the General had the painful 
consciousness that Guy was seeing his future bride under 
somewhat disadvantageous circumstances. Still he trusted 
that the affectionate nature of Zillah would reveal itself 
to Guy, and make a deep impression upon him. 

While such thoughts as these were passing through his 
mind, and others of a very varied nature were occurring 
to Guy, the maid Sarah arrived to take her young charge 
to bed. The attempt to do so aroused Zillah to the most 
active resistance. She had made up her mind not to 
yield. ‘I won’t,” she cried—‘‘I won’t go to bed. I 
will never go away from papa a single instant until that 
horrid man is gone. I know he will take you away 
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Sear and Thate him. Why don’t you make him go, 
apa ?’ 

At this remark, which was so flattering to Guy, the 
General made a fresh effort to appease his daughter, but 
with no better success than before. Children and fools, 
says the proverb, speak the truth ; and the truth which 
was spoken in this instance was not very agreeable to the 
visitor at whom it was flung. But Guy looked on with 
a smile, and nothing in his face gave any sign of the feel- 
ings that he might have. He certainly had not been 
prepared for any approach to anything of this sort. On 
the journey the General had alluded so often to that 
daughter, who was always uppermost in his mind, that 
Guy had expected an outburst of rapturous affection from 
her, Had he been passed by unnoticed, he would have 
thought nothing of it ; but the malignancy of her look, 
and the venom of her words, startled him, yet he was 
too good-hearted and considerate to exhibit any feeling 
whatever. 

Sarah’s effort to take Zillah away had resulted in such 
a complete failure that she retired discomfited, and there 
was rather an awkward period, in which the General 
made a faint effort to induce his daughter to say some- 
thing civil to Guy. This, however, was another failure, 
and in a sort of mild despair he resigned himself to 
her wayward humour. 

At last the dinner was announced. Zillah still refused 
to leave her father, so that he was obliged, greatly to his 
discomfort, to keep her on his knee during the meal. 
When the soup and fish were going on she was compara- 
tively quiet ; but at the first symptoms of entrées she 
became restive, and popping up her quaint little head to 
a level with the table, she eyed the edibles with the air 
of an habitué at the Lord Mayor’s banquet. Kaviole was 
handed round. This brought matters to a crisis. 

‘*A plate and a fork for me, Thomas,” she ordered, 
imperiously. 

‘* But, my darling,” remonstrated her father, ‘this is 
much too rich for you so late at night.” 

**T like kaviole,” was her simple reply, given with the 
air of one who is presenting an unanswerable argument, 
and so indeed it proved to be. 

This latter scene was re-enacted, with but small varia- 
tions, whenever anything appeared which met with her 
ladyship’s approval ; and Guy found that in spite of her 


_ youth she was a decided connoisseur in the delicacies of 


{ the table. 


1e tab Now, to tell the truth, he was not at all fond 
of children ; but this one excited in him a positive horror. 
"here seemed to be something in her weird and uncanny ; 
ani he found himself constantly speculating as to how 
ever become reconciled to her; or what 
oges future years could make in her; and whether 

e of time could by any possibility develope 

this imp... being into any sort of a presentable woman, 
From the moment that he saw her he felt that the ques- 
tion of beauty must be abandoned for ever; it would be 
enough if she could be one with whom a man might live 
with any degree of domestic comfort. But the prospect 
of taking her at some period in the future to preside 
over Chetwynde Castle filled him with complete dismay. 
He now began to realise what his father had faintly sug- 
gested—namely, that his part of the agreement might 
hereafter prove a sacrifice. The prospect certainly 
looked dark; and for a short time he felt somewhat 
downcast ; but he was young and hopeful, and in the end 
he put all these thoughts from him as in some sort 
treacherous to his kind old friend, and made a resolute 
determination, in spite of fate, to keep his vow with him. 

After anticipating the dessert, and preventing her 
father taking cheese, on the ground that she did not like 
it, nature at last took pity on that much-enduring and 
long-suffering man, and threw over the daughter the 
mantle of sweet unconsciousness. Miss Pomeroy fell 
asleep. In that helpless condition she was quietly con- 
veyed from her father’s arms to bed, to the unspeakable 
relief of Guy, who felt, as the door closed, as if a fearful 
incubus had been removed. 

On the following morning he started by an early train 
for Dublin, so that on this occasion he had no further 
opportunity of improving his acquaintance with the young 
lady. Need it be said that the loss was not regretted by 
the future husband? 

(To be continued. ) 
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LOVE SONG. 


HE clover-blossoms kiss her feet, 
She is so sweet, 
While I, who may not kiss her hand, 
Bless all the wild-flowers in the land. 


Soft sunshine falls across her breast, 
She is so blest. 

I’m jealous of its arms of gold: 

O that her form these arms might fold! 


Gently the breezes kiss her hair, 

She is so fair. 
Let flowers and sun and breeze go by ; 
O dearest! love me, or I die. 


Hoops for the communion table, made so as to make the 
dress set gracefully on the kneeling figure, is the latest 
development of fashion in the United States. 

Tue LADY Jurors SAYING THEIR PRAYERS.—An American 
paper, the Laramie Sentinel, says : ‘‘ A little circumstance con- 
nected with the late term of court comes to our knowledge, 
which we are inclined to make public, even at the risk of betray- 
ing confidence. During the long and tedious Howie murder trial 
the jury (of whom one-half were ladies) were not permitted to 
separate and go to their homes, but were, under the charge of 
bailiffs (one lady and one gentleman), taken to'the hotel for their 
meals, and lodging was provided for them in the adjoming par- 
lours, each under the charge of their bailiff. And Bae every 
morning during the trial, upon rising pon ones ea these 
ladies knelt together, and asked wisdom of 4 Ss ena . them 
to properly and wisely discharge their new and arduous duties, 
While their male associates were engaged in boisterous mirth 
and trifling levity, they, with the full consciousness of the 
responsibility resting upon them; were seeking aid at the throne 


of the All-wise.” 
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Author of “‘ My Enemy’s Daughter,” “ Paul Masei,” “ The 
Waterdale Neighbours,” Le. 
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AURENCE was married soon 
his beautiful, calm bride on the Continent. 
She was always beautiful and calm. She was 


calm on the first sight of Mont Blane and the firs} 
glimpse of Italy. She was calm through the wonderful 
Sunsets of the Mediterranean, and in a sudden, fierce 
Squall on the Levant. They crossed over to the East and 
Visited the Holy Land, and Caroline’s face wore the same 
Sweet, placid expression as they stood in the street of 
Grief and gazed on the Mount of Olives. And Laurence 
at last accepted the truth, which he had striven as long as 
he could to shut out from his heart and mind. There 
was nothing in his wife. He had married a shapely 
figure, and a calm, handsome face, without mind or soul 
attached. Caroline Gifford had neither brains nor 
Sympathies. The quiet, sweet smile that always lay 
Outside her face represented no more of glow within 
than a sunbeam ona stone. This, then, was his fate ! 

He brought home his wife to his mother, who was at 
first delighted with her. Then Laurence learned that it 
Was Caroline who had conveyed to his mother the hint 
about his attentions to Jennie Millicent. He smiled 
rather grimly and said nothing. Before a week he saw 
that his mother had found out poor Caroline, and knew 
that her son was tied for life to a brainless, vapid, soul- 
less woman. No word of what she knew was breathed 
to Laurence by his mother ; but he could see »n ever- 
Present look of pity, regret, and something like remorse 
upon her face. 

Laurence Gifford was no mean whiner against Destiny 
—which, indeed, in his case, as in that of most of us, 
meant his own folly and mistake; and he resolved to 
make the best of his life—and of his wife. At first he 
strove hard to love her ; but after a while he gave that 
up as hopeless. There was nothing to love ; and Caroline 
would not have cared to be troubled with love. She was 
married to a steadfast, good man, and she did not want 
anything else. She did not even want her husband’s 
ociety. She was glad to have him for her husband; and 
that was all. Indeed his efforts, in their first months of 
Marriage, to get her to take an interest in literature, or 
art, or nature, or any of the things he loved, were terrible 
bores to her. And Laurence soon saw this, and merci- 
fully spared her. He was always kind and affectionate to 

er, and he resolutely endeavoured to keep his eyes fixed 
on her good qualities—a difficult task, for although poor 
Caroline had assuredly no bad qualities whatever, yet she 
Possessed no attributes sufficiently marked to be classed 
48 good qualities by any but the most indulgent and 
Partial observer. 

So life went on for Laurence Gifford—quiet, cheerless, 
Opeless. His wife brought him no children ; but that 
act in nowise disturbed her. She was placidly contented, 

While Laurence strove to bear manfully the fate he had 
rought upon himself. And his mother was utterly 

Miserable in seeing what she saw, and believing that she 
ad some share in causing it to be. 

Once, and only once, he saw his old friend Gray. The 
latter was still unmarried, and had settled permanently 
abroad. Once, however, he crossed the Atlantic to see 
his friends, and he paid Lavrence a visit. The two old 
acquaintances talked long and late into the night. 

‘*T sometimes see an old friend of yours and of mine, 
aurence,” said Gray, slowly, and with a little hesitation, 
uring their talk. ‘‘I mean Jennie Millicent. You have 

not forgotten her?” And he looked somewhat curiously 
ito Laurence’s face. A flush was there, and Laurence’s 
Ips were compressed. 

“Oh, no,” Laurence replied, calmly. 
forgotten her. She is still unmarried 2?” 

** She is still unmarried ; and apparently resolved not 
to marry. A strange fate for one who was, and is, so 

Yilliant, and who had so many admirers and offers. You 

how that I asked her to marry me, Laurence?” 

‘*T do —I have heard so.” 

‘*Yes, the very day you proposed for your wife! A 
Strange coincidence! I loved Jennie Millicent, and 
always shall love her—though we are good friends now, 
and always shall be, and can never be anything more. 

he couldn’t love me—I don’t Blame her. She ig by far 

© best and noblest woman I ever knew. No good 
rause, no great thing to be done, but her heart and her 
telp go to it. She lives only for her friends and for doing 
800d, And though I know as well as if she told me, 
®urence, that her life is lonely and unhappy, she hag 
© Same bright ways that she always had. I think well 
f all womankind for her sake, although she is the only 
Woman who ever made me unhappy.” 
h Why did she never marry ?’ Laurence asked. And 
hi. Spoke with difficulty, and with a choking sensation at 
1s throat. 
‘Don’t you know ?” 


aurence answered only by a motion of his hand. He 
Could not speak then. a lee ad eae 3 


‘*T have not 


ay 
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‘* Because, Laurence Gifford, she was like me—she loved 
somebody who did not love her !” 

‘The night is too hot, Charlie,” exclaimed Laurence, 
starting up. ‘I can’t breath here—let us go out into the 
open air.” 

They went into the open air; and they spoke of Miss 
Millicent no more. When Laurence went to his bedroom 
his wife was sleeping comfortably and soundly, with her 
hair done up very neatly and carefully under her lace 
night-cap, and the unchanging, placid smile upon her 
handsome, soulless face. 

(THE END.) 


GIRL AND WOMAN. 
eS like blue violets, gleaming gold hair, 


Parted red lips and wondering air, 
I’resh rounded cheeks and innocent brow 
Of a child to whom grief is a stranger now. 


Sad faded eyes and silvering hair, 

Brow marked with many a cross and a care, 
Thin hands whose labour is nearly done, 
Caln smile of happiness lost and won, 


Closely they sit as the twilight grows, 
The opening blossom, the withered rose : 
Oh say, for which shall I pity find— 
Her life all to come, or hers left behind ? 


Hathers und their Sailings. 
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By Exiza ArcHarp. 
—$<$—$f->—____ 

Nosopy likes scold- 
ing. Toat is to say, 
nobody likes anybody’s 
scolding but his own. 
That is as agreeable as 
having one’s own way. 

But there are times 


when the very best 
people in the world 
need a scolding. Men 


especially. And of men 
have sometimes 
thought that fathers of 
families needed a real 
serious lecturing. Half 
of them don’t come 
within a thousand miles 
of the true idea of what 
a father might be, to his 
sons even, saying no- 
thing of his daughters. 
Indeed the daughters 
have cause for grievous 
complaint. I believe I 
could easily mention as 
many as twenty pretty 
girls, and good girls 
too, in whose dictionary, 
to all appearances, the 
word ‘* father ” repre- 
sents absolutely nothing 
under the sun but a 
grim curmudgeon whose 
only mission.is to keep 


a tight grip on the family purse-strings. It must 
also be admitted that the grim curmudgeons, on 


their side, fully return the compliment by apparently 
looking upon these twenty good and pretty girls 
only as twenty bills of expense to be subtracted 
annually from the yearly gains. I don’t say it is so, 
in either case, mind you. I do say it appears so. 
Worse than that, some of the neighbours tell of an 
individual, we should like to mention his name, only that 
they accuse the press of dealing too much in personalities 
—an individual who takes it as a personal injury every 
time a daughter is born to him, and treats his wife accord- 
ingly, as if, poor woman, it was her fault! Another 
father, born of merit, large in public charities, who gives 
his money liberally wherever his name will be well known 
and well sounded, has only two young lady daughters. But 
all their acquaintances wonder that the Willard girls dress 
so plainly, shabbily in fact, considering the Willard wealth. 
It is astonishing how little they care for dress, folks say. 
Well, their dear good mother said once, in a confidential 
talk, with tears of mortifitation standing in her eyes :— 

“You don’t know, you never can know, the trouble 
and the sorrow of my life. It is only by the very hardest 
work that I can get money enough to dress my daughters 
even decently. Only for them I should pray to be laid 
in my graye to-morrow.” 

It isn’t quite paradise to be a millionaire’s daughter, 
after all, you see. 

But there are worse charges to be laid at the door of 
fathers than simply denying their daughters the pleasure 
of frivolous fine dressing. That were nothing, if that 
were all. Let me tell you something. Once, years ago, 
I had an ambitious, gifted friend. Her youthful hopes 
and aspirations had all mingled together and settled down 
into the one intense, absorbing desire for a thorough, 
liberal education. This craving for knowledge was a part 
of her very life, only to be stifled out of her when her 
soul sought the stars. Was she to blame for it? She 
was one of the younger daughters of a man already rich, 
and daily growing richer. He had houses, barns, cattle, 
and broad acres east and west. He was president of this, 
that, and the other—I don’t know what all, and a pro- 
minent church official besides. But he never gave any of 
his great wealth to educate his children. His father had 
never educated him, he said. 

My poor friend, this rich man’s daughter, when I knew 
her first, was a teacher in the village school, striving to 
save, from the scanty pittance she earned, money enough 
to pay for her future schooling. She never went into 
society, because she was high spirited, and would not go 
among other young ladies, with her cheap, shabby cloth- 
ing on, and she had no other. She tried to study at 
home. All through the winter days she expended her 
vitality and nervous energy upon a troublesome pack of 
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boorish boys, and then sat up at night in the cold, wearily 
pouring over Latin and geometry. By-and-bye she grew 
pale and hollow-eyed, and began to have terrible nervous 
headaches. Yet she would not give up, and her rich 
father paid no attention to his daughter’s health. Women 
were always complaining, he said. Still Mary Anna kept 
on, brightly ambitious to the very last. At length the 
goal seemed almost in sight. The wearisome country 
school closed in March, and she was going away in April. 
But just two days before she was to leave home she died 
suddenly. The fine, frail cords had been strained till 
they snapped. The bright, burning spirit bad consumed 
the body. They said the last words my friend ever spoke 
were :— 

“In two days Ishall go away to school !” 

I hope and believe that in the land where she has gone 
the good God has granted her the higher education so 
cruelly denied her in this. 

A few hundreds from her father’s overflowing thou- 
sands would have saved her life and given to the world a 
brightly-gifted woman. We all used to look at her and 
think that surely God bad sume great mission in store for 
this rare, fine young spirit. Perhaps she is fulfilling it in 
the other country. But that can never make up our loss 
here. And when I sit and think of old days, as 
one is rather apt to do sometimes, remembering 
early school friends, and the golden hours which 
come but once, I cannot for my life help believing 
that only this rich father’s selfishness robbed us 
of one who would have contributed not a little to bring 
about the better time for woman. How this brave, 
bright girl would have gloried in the combat for the 
right! How her fine, strong brain would have seized the 
vital points of the great question which to-day is stirring 
this old world of ours to its very foundation ! But it was 
not to be. 

The rich father is living still, richer, harder-hearted, 
closer-fisted than ever. He complains every day because 
his sons are clownish and take to low company—because 
his daughters marry beneath them. As if the sons, poor 
boys, ignorant, awkward, ill-dressed, could feel at home 
anywhere else than in boorish company. As if bis 
daughters, with their red hands, and minds empty of all 
save neighbourhood gossip, could attract other than their 
like. He grumblingly blames Providence with taking 
away the only child he had, he says, who ever displayed 
any energy or ambition. A mysterious Providence has 
seen fit to afflict him through his children, he says. 
Providence, forsooth! A grasping, grinding avarice, not 
at all mysterious, has brought after it its inevitable 
penalty. 

It is a full sorrowful thing to write, but this rich 
man’s daughters, when I knew them, even down to little 
creatures ten years old, every one hated and dreaded their 
father. It is shocking enough, and painful enough, but it 
is all tootrue. And I am afraid that if some fathers who 
are in the habit of imagining they doa father’s whole duty 
by their children, could once look down into the depths of 
their daughters’ hearts, they would too often see some- 
what less of daughterly love and reverence than they had 
fondly fancied-nestling there. Doubtless the daughters 
are to blame, but the fathers must be to blame too. 

Mary Anna and her sisters were all girls of quick, in- 
tense feelings and strong wills—merry and light-hearted 
by nature, too, just the girls, rightly trained, to have 
made brilliant ornaments to any society in the land. It 
was a real delight to visit them—when their father was 
not at home. Their mother, young and gay as any of 
them, she seemed then, would sit at the table among her 
daughters, and the sounds of happy, girlish laughter 
would rise higher and higher, till the low, old-fashioned 
ceiling would fairly throb with the echoes of their meri- 
ment. At such times they were the gladdest, happiest 
family circle alive. 

But sometimes their father, the rich man, would come 
in unexpectedly. Anybody’s father, except cue totally 
blind, hard, and selfish, must have learned a saddening 
moral lesson from the change which suddenly came over 
them all. The girls, downcast and joyless, as though they 
had been guilty of some unforgivable offence, would shrink 
away one by one in silence to their own rooms in the 
upper regions, and the mothez’s face, so merry and happy 
a moment before, would instantly take on again its usual 
weary, wistful look. ; 

The daughters, girls of fine minds generally, contended 
hard against it at first, entreated hard of their father to 
educate them and help them make their home attractive. 
Jt was all in vain, poor girls, and then, with hearts full 
of bitterness, they succumbed to their fate, drowning one 
by one all their fair hopes in the muddy stream of coarse 
common life. No sweet and tender recollections of their 
childhood’s home keep their hearts young and warm as 
advancing years make them old. A horse might as well 
cherish loving and tender remembrances of the crib where 
he munches his hay. To them home is a place to be born 
in-—a place in which to eat and sleep, that is all. You 
cannot find it in your heart to blame them. Do you fancy 
this is an imaginary picture ? 

Itis not. Itis the home, as I knew it, years ago, of 
my most gifted, most lamented school friend. 

Tt is better, far better to die and leave a daughter a 
refined, educated woman without a shilling in her purse, 
than to leave her, without knowledge or culture, the 
heiress of a fortune, and the helpless prey, as she surely 
will be, to the innumerable temptations always lying in wait 
for ignorant rich people. 

May be so many daughters would not go wrong, if 
fathers were kinder, more liberal to them, more thought- 
ful of what girls like and what girls need—would encou- 
rage them to seek more varied occupations, and give 
them credit for at least a little bit of sense. Oh! good 
fathers and mothers are the ones who could reform the 
world, if they would only do it. If they only would be 
kindly, generous, and unselfish, spending as much, instead 
of as little, as possible, to make their children’s homes 
bright and beautiful, and by living examples leading their 
children up to strive for all that is highest and finest i 
our nature! From such homes these dear children oe 
go out, carrying evermore in their hearts such sweet, ae 
memories of father and mother as would lead them up to 
the very gate of heaven. 
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From Victor Hugo's Contemp!utions. 


W pass These sleep 
Beneath the forest shade, where deep- 
leaved boughs 
Bend over furrows the great Reaper ploughs, 
And gentle summer winds in mazy sweep 
Whirl, in eddying waves, 
The dead leaves o’er the graves, 


And the living sigh : 
‘* Forgotten ones, so soon your memories die. 
Ye never more may list the wild birds’ song, 


Or mingle in the crowded city’s throng. 
Ye must ever dwell in gloom, 
’Mid the silence of the tomb,” 


And the dead reply : 
‘*God giveth us His life. Ye die. 
Your barren lives are tilled with tears. 
For glory, ye are clad with fears. 
O living ones! O earthly shades ! 
We live; your beauty clouds and fades.” 
J. D. 


Heroisms of ome, 


Os 
I.—INtTRODUCcTORY. 


Py, # HE world in which we live is a vast theatre, 
Aya Where the heroism of great acts is fully dis- 
Bic) played, public life being the stage on which 
vr-q society is always gazing with fixed attention, 

= OF future generations receiving all that has 
been done in the past. The acts of great men, those 
acts which have made them great, are chronicled in the 
archives of their county, stored up for the admiration of 
future ages. The statesman, the patriot, the conqueror, 
the philanthropist, are all conspicuous in their elevation, 
and the homage the world pays to them is full and free, 
because it is unselfish, being neither diminished nor 
deteriorated by its envy. Men envy only those who rise 
a few grades above themselves. The really elevated stand 
above the reach of that malignant passion. 

But there is another class of heroisms hidden from the 
world, concealed in the privacy of home, seldom seen, 
and when seen, not always appreciated. Self-sacrifice, 
self-denial, sometimes even self-immolation, are all com- 
prised in these heroisms, and yet, though springing from 
this lofty parentage, their birthright and quality are 
neither recognised nor understood. Their distinguishing 
features are thickly veiled from the general eye; they 
have no brilliancy, and make no public impression. 

The admiration of the world often stimulates and fre- 
quently largely recompenses the great acts of great men. 
They are performed in the glare of day, and acknowledged 
and estimated by an admiring audience ; while, on the con- 
trary, these heroisms of home have no reward save in the 
conscious satisfaction of hard duty well done, and some- 
times in the warmer affection of the little social circle 
that gathers round the domestic hearth. Generally, how- 
ever, even this return is denied them, since those acts 
which are in deed and in truth the most nobly heroic are 
not recognised even by those in whose behalf they are 
performed. 

And yet, like all those Christian graces which in their 
unpretending humility are accounted as of the highest 
price in that sublime coda of ethics promulgated in the 
eleventh commandment, as the summing up of all the 
‘ten, these heroisms of home work an amount of good on 
the aggregate of human happiness, which distances in an 
immeasurable degree, those lofty deeds of courage and 
daring which the world agrees to follow with admiring 
eulogy. 

The heroisms of home save many a shrinking sufferer 
from a living death sadder than that of waves and flames. 
They permeate through society like those hidden springs 
which fertilise the earth, never rising above its surface to 
glitter in the sunshine ; but diffusing blessings silently 
and ‘‘ doing good by stealth.” 

It is thus that the heroisms of home produce an amount 
of good that ameliorates the sufferings and heightens the 
enjoyments of society. Home life and public life are the 
two existences every individual is called upon to lead. 
The last of these is an artificial one. These conform to 
rules, and act the part assigned them. The statesman, 
the lawyer, the doctor, the tradesman, have all their re- 
spective appearances to support. They mystify, they con- 
ceal, they colour, they talk in character.’ At home they 
are themselves. At home they necessarily relax, having 
no adequate motive for simulation. Their pleasures or 
their pains are genuine. Self-interest imposes no neces- 
sity for the assumption of any of thé varying shades and 
degrees of hypocrisy. Sometimes, even, they know how 
to be jocular on themselves in their own public life. The 
falsehood of appearance is acted only abroad. Everything 
that is real belongs to home. Hence the importance of all 
that belongs to that home life, Hence the value of all that 


helps to render that home life happy; and hence, too, 
the reason why we have presumed to call those acts and 
deeds the heroisms of home. 

We need scarcely say that these heroisms belong, not 
by any means exclusively, but, most generally, to women. 
Home is the temple of domestic love and duty, and its 
hearth the altar on which we had almost said the very 
fires were sacred. These actions, therefore, we would 
gladly endeavour to place in their just light of worth and 
influence as springing from the very religion of home—if 
we may be allowed the expression—-are strictly those 
which seem great to the heart alone, in contrast with 
those performed in the face of the world, and great in 
the appreciation of the intellect. 

There is another point of view in which these heroisms 
ought to be regarded, seeming rather to enhance than to 
diminish the value of their origin. The heroisms of the 
world are performed with a full knowledge of their dig- 
nity, and the admiration certain to fellow them as their 
merited reward. The heroisms of home are done with 
but a slight appreciation of their value, and often with a 
total unconsciousness that the most generous instances of 
self-denial and exertion deserve either attention or com- 
mendation. They are only natural. They are nothing 
ae than the spontaneous impulses and instincts of the 

eart. 

These generous and gentle instances of devotion, per- 
formed, as they frequently are, in the solitude of sick 
rooms, in the close privacies of domestic life, or in the 
loneliness that ever follows shrinking poverty, in blessing 
others often miss the blessing that should return unto 
themselves, at least so far as this world is concerned. 
Being done in single-mindedness, they have no reference 
to the reward of admiration, being done in secrecy they 
have none of the comfort of sympathy ; being done from 
the heart, they are passed over as the mere fruits of its 
impulses ; and thus were they not of Divine growth their 
very root must perish. 

It is a trite truth to say that the glare of celebrity con- 
fuses the justness of our views respecting what is right to 
such a degree as sometimes to lead us to ‘put good for 
evil und evil for good,” so that it may be useful for us 
occasionally to contemplate home duties and home sacri- 
fices with that steadfast gaze which makes our vision 
clearer, bringing up the holy and beautiful form of truth 
out of the deep well of its obscurity. We visit the 
world, but we live in our homes, and therefore home 
duties ought to take their just position of importance. 
We go abroad for a time, but we retrace our way con- 
tinually to the little spot chosen as our resting-place. 
The world may use us ill, but we return to our castle and 
shut it all out, barring the doors between us. We may 
escape from the great battle-field so full of unloving un- 
kindness, but we can never escape from the home so per- 
fectly typified by every tinted shell on the great ocean’s 
shores. 

Can we, then, estimate too highly those heroisms of 
the heart which germinate and expand in a spot so dear 
tous as home? Is it not our duty to follow them with 
an admiring and even revering affection? Ought we not 
to testify our sympathy so that while in weary watching 
and painful solitude and much privation. and exhaustion 
of spirit, some lovely woman gives up without a murmur 
the cherished hopes of her life, she may know that the 
spirit, though not the identical act of her disinterested- 
ness, is appreciated, understood, and sympathised with 
deeply and widely, and that she herself is performing, 
though in weariness of feeling and dejection of soul and 
spirit, not merely an every-day act of trivial duty, but, 
indeed and in truth, one of the ‘‘ heroisms of home.” 

(To be continued. ) 


_Mr. J. L. Toole will shortly visit America on a profes- 
sional tour, extending over two or three months, 
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E explained some short time ago that a Bill had been 
W introduced into the American Senate, having for 
its object to break up the great Mormon head-quarters 
at Utah, and place the ‘‘ saints” under American law. 
The downfall of Mormonism, at least in the United States, 
thus seems imminent ; and most ladies must rejoice that 
so powerful a blot on modern civilisation and the ad- 
vancement of woman will be soon swept away. At such 
a crisis in the history of this remarkable sect, a circum- 
stantial account of Brigham Young, the high priest of 
Mormonism, and his wives, can scarcely fail to interest all 
English readers. Such an account is now supplied to us 
by the special Utah correspondent of the Cincinnati 
Gazette, who writes as follows :— 


It is no small matter to get a correct account of Brigham’s 
household. As well might one attempt to get into the harem 
of the Sultan of Turkey as to go behind the sealed doors of 
the ‘‘Lion House.” Mrs. Waite interviewed several of 
Brigham’s wives, and wrote descriptions of them ; Mrs. Ware 
also was in the harem. Still I believe that the description 
given below will be found to be more complete than any yet 
made public. Itis to be regretted that no account can be 
given of Mrs. Young Nos, 24, 25, 26, 27, and 28, but with 
this small defect the list is complete. 

The first lady who claims our attention is Brigham’s eldest 
wife, Ann Angell Young. She was born in New York, and 
is now about fifty years old. She has five children, Joseph, 
Brigham, John, Alice, and Luna, She is fond of her children, 
and they all live with her. In personal appearance she is 
tall, portly, with iron grey hair, hazel eyes, and a mild, 
benevolent face. Deep melancholy sits upon her countenance, 
and an air of sorrow constantly surrounds her. She lives in 
a house by herself, and she undoubtedly is a thoroughly good 
woman. 

2. Lucy Decker Seeley was the first wife in plurality, and 
his love of whom, it is said, caused Young to receive the 
revelation of polygamy. 

Lucy Decker married Isaac Seeley, and went with her hus- 
band and two children to live with the Mormons at Nauvoo. 
Seeley was disappointed, but treated his wife well. She, 
however saw Brigham, and they mutually fell in Jove. 
Brigham told her he could give her an ‘‘ exaltation” in the 
eternal world, and make her a queen in the first resurrection ; 
so Seeley was sent off, and Lucy was sealed to Young and 
came to live with him. She has eight children by Brigham, 
and is still one of his favourite wives. She is short and fat, 
has_ brown hair, dark eyes, small features, fair skin, and 
small hands and feet. She lives in the ‘‘Bee Hive” house, 
and keeps a sort of boarding-house for the work hands 
Brigham employs in his gardens and about the buildings, 

3. Clara Decker —TIs a sister of Lucy, and ig algo a 
favourite wife of the Prophet. She is agreeable, intelligent, 
and good-looking, but—rather thick-set. In every way she is 
superior to Lucy, and is very much attached to her twenty- 
ninth part of Brigham. She has three children. 

4, Harriet Cook—Is tall, has light hair, blue eyes, and a 
fair complexion, but a very sharp nose. When all goes well 
she is pleasant, but they say at times this slender woman 
fires up and goes for Brother Brigham in a way that makes his 
hair stand on end. When angry she will denounce the Pro- 
phet to his face, and curse the whole Mormon tribe. Brigham 
beats a retreat when he sees a storm coming, and all the other 
women get out of her way. She has one child by Brigham, a 
son, who is said to be the worst boy in Utah. 

5. Lucy Bigelow—Is of middle stature, blue eyes, brown 
hair, aquiline nose, and pretty mouth. She is still young 
and very handsome. In the ball-room she looks like a high- 
bred lady, and is always bright, intelligent, and pleasant. 
When Governor Harding led her out to dance, he said to her 
—‘* President Young has introduced me to several of his wives 
as Mrs. Young, Mrs. Young, Mrs. Young. As well might 
the astronomer point to me the stars of heaven without giving 
me their names.” ‘‘Governor,” replied the lady, with a 
pretty smile and bow, ‘‘I understand and appreciate your 
compliment, The particular star you are now looking at is 
called Lucy.” This handsome and accomplished woman, they 
say, is seldom visited by Young, and has little or no influence 
over him. 

6. Twiss—This woman is short, stout, and freckled. She 
has sandy hair, blue eyes, low forehead, and florid compiexion. 
Brigham, no doubt, sealed her to him to take care of his linen, 
which she now does. 

7. Martha Bowker—Black hair and eyes, and quite small. 
Quite plain, sensible woman, dresses neat, and is passably 
good looking. ; 

8. Harriet Barney—Is slender, has hazel eyes, light brown 
hair, a beautiful face, and is grace itself. She is mild, quiet, 
and as lively in disposition as she is beautiful in person. She 
left her husband to become Brigham’s wife, and is devotedly 
attached to him; but he is said to care little about her. How 
could he? She has no children by the Prophet. 

9. Eliza Burgess—She was born in England, and her parents 
dying after they came to Nauvoo, Young took Eliza to raise. 
She lived with him seven years, and then wished to marry ; 
but Young told her she had been so long with him he could 
not spare her, and then sealed her to himself. She is of the 
style of an English servant-girl, small of stature, large black 
eyes, black hair, a fair, round face, and plump figure. She 
is decidedly good-looking, has several children by the Prophet, 
and is the only one of his wives who is not an American. 

10. Ellen Rockwood—Sshe is a sickly-looking woman, small 
and slender, with light-brown eyes, and fair complexion. 
She was a Yankee girl, and her father keeps the penitentiary 
in Utah. Young visits her two or three times a-year. 

11. Susan Snively—Rather an old-looking lady, with grey 
eyes, dark hair and complexion ; spins yarn and keeps house ; 
has no children, and Young seldom visits her. 

12. Jemima Angell—Is an elderly lady, and is sister to 
Young’s first wife. She is of low stature, and quite robust. 
Young seldom visits her, she being only sealed to him for her 
exaltation in the next world. hob 

13. Margaret Alley—She was a small woman, with light 
hair and eyes. She died in 1853, leaving Young two children. 

14. Margaret Pearce—a spirited-looking woman, with blue 
eyes, light hair, and a sharp nose ; has several children, 

15. Mrs. Hampton—A tall, fine-looking woman, with large 
black eyes, a profusion of black hair, and at som esien Had 
six children by her first husband, but none by Young. She 1s 


he Prophet for time. | 
ae ca BieloaeeOras once the wife of Young, but she 


left the harem, and what became of her, or what she looked 
t tell. 

fies Bmeline Free—Known as the ‘Light of the Harem.’ 
A beautiful, tall, graceful girl, with violet eyes and curly harr. 
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She is the daughter of Mormon parents, and, indeed, a lovely 
woman. The Prophet is devoted to her. 

18. Eliza Roxy Snow—Dark hair, turning grey, black eyes, 
and a dignified and noble woman. Is “the poetess of Utah,” 
and a most intelligent woman. She has written some really 
fine poems and a book or two. 

19. Zina D. Huntingdon Jacobs—A large woman, with light 
hair and grey eyes. Is mild and motherly, devoting herself 
to her children, of whom she has three. 

20. Amelia Partridge—A handsome woman, with black 

hair, dark eyes, dark complexion, and is very amiable. Has 
four children. 
_ 21. Augusta Cobb—Left a good house and the best society 
i Boston to come to Utah and marry Brigham. She is a 
large, splendid-looking woman, high-spirited and imperious 
in her manner. Her daughter, Charlotta, by her first husband, 
has long been the belle of Utah. 

22. Mrs. Smith—An old woman, who is merely sealed to 
Brigham for time, and to Joseph Smith for eternity. 

23. Clara Chase (a maniac)—Had dark hair and eyes, and 
is said to have been a beautiful woman. She had four children 
—two are living and two are dead—all by the Prophet. She 
is said to have loved Brigham dearly, and when he married 
again it drove her mad, and she died, 

Nos. 24, 25, 26, 27, and 28, I can give no account of. 

29. Amelia Folsom—This is Brigham’s last wife. She is a 
passably good-looking woman of about twenty-three years of 
age, and has light hair, grey eyes, regular features, and a tall, 
graceful form. She is quite pale, and plays and sings, but is 
Sometimes rough in her manners. Amelia is proud and 
haughty, and frequently, even in public, treats the Prophet 
quite naughtily. 

The thirtieth wife Brigham did not get. Her name was 
Miss Selina Ursenback, and she was a native of Geneva, 
Switzerland. She went with her parents and brother to Utah 
to teach music, and the Prophet for the thirtieth time fell in 
love. It was all in vain that he pleaded his suit, and offered 
her an exaltation on earth and a queendom hereafter. The 
fair Swiss was deaf to the Prophet’s voice. Selina became 
disgusted, packed her trunk, and left Utah for ever. No 
more will her sweet voice be heard in the tabernacle ; and 
poor lonely old Brigham is left with no one to console, except 

ucy No. 1, Lucy No. 2, Clara, Harriet, Eliza, Helen, Susan, 
Jemima, Magaretta No, 1, Margaretta No. 2, Hannah, Mary, 
Emeline, Eliza No. 2, Amelia No. 1, Amelia No. 2, and one 
or two others. Poor, lonely old man! 
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NDER this title several letters have, during the past 
week, appeared in a daily contemporary, detailing the 
excessive hours to which females are subject behind the 
counters of drapery and millinery establishments. One 
States—and this is really the gist of the whole of the 
letters : ‘I am one amongst a number of young ladies 
behind the counter ; am in business from eight a.m. to ten 
P.M., and often half-past, Saturdays twelve. Task, is not 
fourteen and sixteen hours too long for a young lady to 
stand, often lifting boxes and parcels much beyond her 
Strength? I think, if some of your friends were to take 
the matter in hand we might get a little redress from 
these hours of toil. There is a law now for milliners, 
dressmakers, &c.; why not for drapers’ assistants, whose 
employment is even more wearying ?” We believe this is 
a subject that requires immediate reformation. Many of 
us can remember when the most fashionable shops were 
kept open till ten p.m. five days in the week, and until 
twelve o’clock on Saturdays, but public opinion, moulded 
by the indefatigable efforts of the Early Closing Associa- 
tion, and seconded by the desire of many employers to 
lessen the hours of toil, brought about in the general clos- 
ng of first-class drapery establishments at eight o’clock in 
the evening, and half the day on Saturday, to the great 
relief of the employed, and the profit, in the saving of ex- 
pense without diminishing the receipts, of the employer. 
This reformation, however, has not extended into the 
poorer districts of London and other large towns, where 
it is even still more needed, from the fact of the streets 
being narrow and confined, and the crowded neighbour- 
hood rendering the atmosphere most impure. In shops 
in these districts young girls are immured some 
fourteen hours a-day at least, and a_ great part 
of that time is spent under brilliant gaslights, 
still further vitiating the atmosphere. Many of these 
poor creatures never see their bonnets but once a-week ° 
and as to mental recreation, both body and mind are too 
jaded, after the labours of the day, to permit of such a 
thought. Hence periodicals of a stimulating character 
only are sought after and eagerly devoured. Are we sur- 
prised that the mortality amongst these young persons is 
excessive. The fact of having to stand so many hours 
often produces swelling of the feet and legs, and stooping 
over the counter injuriously affects the chest and back. 
Then as weakness increases, consumption or decline mani- 
fests itself, and thousands of beautiful girls are hurried 
to a premature grave, victims to the late hours of business? 
Can nothing be done to remedy this evil? We 
believe much may be accomplished if employers of labour 
will make it a practice to pay their workpeople early on 
Friday, instead of Saturday. There will then be no 
excuse for extending the Saturday’s labour into the early 
hours of the Sabbath morn, to accommodate the wives of 
working men. Again, let all women consider this as a 
question particularly affecting their own sex, and deter- 
mine not to shop after six o’clock, nor to patronise those 
Shops that are kept open after that hour. And lastly, if 
needful, let the Factory Act be applied to the shop, 
and really adverse as we are to legislative interference in 
Commercial matters, we do not see why such should not 
@ the case. Certainly no class of the community more 
emands our sympathy and aid than our young girls, 
Perchance even our daughters or our sisters, who are 
Struggling to earn their own livelihood in an honest and 
independent manner; and we should most sacredly watch 
that no influence, either moral or physical, should be 
allowed to exist that will injuriously affect their future 
Wellbeing, 


It is said that, in consequence of the scandal arising out of 
© case of personating women, some well-known profes- 
‘tonal actors have determined to decline taking female 
characters on the stage. 
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[We invite discussion on all subjects of interest to ladies, and it must be 
distinctly understood therefore, that by giving insertion to the letters of 
correspondents, we do not necesssarily identify ourselves with the opinions 
of the writers.—Ep. L.0.P.] 


“PLEA FOR BOYS.” 
To the Editor of the Lapy’s Own PAPER. 

Sir,—On this subject, and in reply to the mother who com- 
plains of her untoward boy, I would advise her to read the 
remarks of a young gentleman in the supplemental conversa- 
zione of the Hnglishwoman’s Domestic Magazine for April last, 
and then she will find a cure for her troublesome gon. After 
innumerable whippings had failed, the governess took it into 
her head to dress him in his sister’s clothes, which, though 
the feat was accomplished after much kicking and plunging, 
had the desired effect ; and he tells us that whenever he 
transgressed or failed in his lessons, if his governess rang the 
bell, and desired the housemaid to bring some petticoats, &c., 
he either begged pardon for his offences or set to diligently to 
learn his lesson. He afterwards went to Eton, and he affirms 
that the whippings there were not half so severe as those of 
his governess, —Yours obediently, 

M. WALKER. 

P.S.—It is all very well to talk of reasoning with untoward 
boys, but in many cases nothing short of a good whipping or 
what I have recommended will answer. 

[Though the treatment seems to have answered in this case, 
it is one that shorld surely not be commended for general 
application. Were one asked for the most effectual plan to 
make a high-spirited lad despise his sisters as ‘‘only girls,” 
he could perhaps scarcely do better than recommend our cor- 
respondent’s.—Ep. L. O. P.] 


A FEW THOUGHTS ON THE WOMAN 
QUESTION. 
Te the Editor of the Lapy’s OwN Paper. 


Sir, —One of the choicest of life’s compensations is the meet- 
ing with a kindred thought, lucidly expressed, clearly defined, 
and made attractive with the inner charm and power of truth. 
Sometimes this is waited for during the lapse of years, for 
the highest truths are never popular; and with ‘all their 
beauty and fitness they need the maturing hand of time to 
prove themselves. The first enthusiasm and the sway of 
popular opinion will reject them ; but experience, knowledge, 
moderation, the highest wisdom, will accept them joyfully. 
Such a truth is this—the ballot is woman’s right when she has 
acquired the knowledge necessary for its wisest use. She has 
the right to paint and work in marble, to be a musician or a 
singer ; but no matter how great the indwelling genius of her 
nature, she must serve the apprenticeship that enables her to 
place her productions in the most acceptable light before the 
world. And for the truly mighty responsibility of framing 
the laws, would we put almost supreme power in the hands of 
the illiterate, the frivolous, the ambitious intriguante, the 
morally careless. 

Ignorance is the bane of the world; in the religion that 
dares not think and decide for itself individually. It is the 
curse of the race, from want of physiological knowledge, from 
perverted home education, warped views of life, narrow, 
sensual ideas of happiness. I would have all intelligent men 
and women have the free use of all their faculties in public 
as in private life. But I should grieve, amid the chaos and 
tumult of the present time, to see women legislators as acces- 
sible to flattery, bribery, and all manner of political corrup- 
tion, as are the men. [If all were as incorruptible, as purely 
unselfish, as truly devoted, as some of our women reformers 
are, the experiment would be wisest, safest, best. But ag 
yet, when the silk dress and the diamond earrings will buy 
preferment among those who have not outgrown the childish 
or the savage love of ornament; when, lower in the social 
scale, necessity will purchase the working woman’s vote ; would 
not the truly patriotic, the nobly aspiring, the lovers of the 
human race, the motherly advocates of their wronged sex, 
the maidenly guardians of private and public purity and 
honour, be outvoted, and most ingloriously defeated ? 

The great hearts burdened with their Godlike love for the 
weak and oppressed judge from their own overflowing sym- 
pathies, and could they have absolute power would abolish at 
once the cruel slavery of the needlewomen, the impositions of 
hard lask-mistresses as well as masters. They would equalise 
wages and capacity, not necessity, should determine the 
standard of all manner of compensation. The true woman, 
the thinker, she who has read, and suffered, and felt the en- 
circling power of holy charity warming her inmost soul—she 
will treat her hired girl with the consideration due to a human 
being. She will demand industry, application, and an in- 
telligent subordination of labour to the needs of life; but she 
will never burden with overwork, or exact unnecessary and 
constant toil. The mother that is innate with her, though she 
be an ‘“‘old maid” of, seventy, will dispense a caretaking 
tenderness over all entrusted to her charge. 

What will the heartless, the fashionable lady, those who 
have never given others’ rights a single thought ; what will 
the ‘‘ girl of the period,” whose aspirations are bound up in 
self, and display, and foolish conquest, do for the ameliora- 
tion of suffering, the advancement of science and government, 
the purification of politics, the ennobling of laws, the true 
enfranchisement of heart and spirit for the highest good of 
the whole humanity ? 

Are women less free from prejudice than men—less given 
to making distinctions between real worth and tinsel show? 
Are they so closely allied in sister bonds of Jove and tolera- 
tion, so divested of desire for self-aggrandisement, as to be 
pronounced inaccessible to faults of bigotry, private enmity, 
unforgivingness? Are they set aside from the Mammon-wor- 
ship that enthralls half the land ? . 

Let us educate women to a thorough appreciation of their 
nature and capacities, to a deeper insight, a holier aspiration, 
nobler purposes of life. Let us claim the highest wages for 
the best labour, whether performed by man or woman. Let 
us have the votes of all who comprehend the workings and 
the ultimate aims of national institutions ; who understard 
the principles of freedom, who seek their own best good in 
promoting the happiness of others. As England has a model 
Queen, that is a true woman and good mother, despite of the 
usually demoralising effects of such high station, there are 
women in the land endowed with regally executive faculties, 
with majesty of soul, with loftiest earnestness of truth, for 
humanity’s welfare. Let us have these, and welcome, for 
legislators and highest rulers ; but preserve us from the mot- 
ley, clamouring, jostling crowd that would to-day press for- 
ward in a tumultuous whirlwind to the polls ! 

Not a property qualification, for that admits the moneyed 
blockhead, the simpering doll who has sold herself in mar. 
riage for a furnished house and a well-stocked trousseau. It 
would admit the immoral, flaunting their scarlet robes of in- 
famy in the face of questioning innocence and truly penitent 
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error. It would admit the swarm of empty-headed butterflies, 
who would go to the polls with the popular tide that named 
it ‘‘the fashion.” It would bring the rule of force against the 
sway of womanliness and intellect 3 it would rule by fraud 
and bribery, by deception and abuse, as it does now, too often. 
We ask for no testimonials of saintship, nor of extreme 
learning, but a simple, bright, unpretending intelligence, that 
shall understand what it talks about, and be enabled to give 
the wherefore of its political belief. We ask for a trua 
morality, a good example ; then the noblest, purest, and the 
best, shall be our leaders, our rulers in affairs of government 
—men and women, without distinction of creed or nationality. 
In the meantime, God is over all, and the Divine wisdom 
will guide aright all earthly effort for the good and the pure. 
—Yours truly, Cora Wixpurn. 


EE 
Theatres and Amusements, 


Royar [rauian Opera, Covent-carpen.—This (Saturday) Evening, 
Lucrezia Borgia. Monday, La Favorita. Tuesday, I Puritani. 
Wednesday, Le Nozze di Figaro. Thursday, a Grand Opera. Fri- 
day, Les Huguenots. Half-past Eight. 

Drvury-LaNE.—This (Saturday) Evening, Faust. Monday, Il Trovatore. 
Tuesday, Otello. Half-past Eight. 

HAYMARKET.—Married Life—(At Half-past Eight) Home—Family Jars. 
Seven. 

ADELPHI.—Put Yourself in His Place—(At a Quarter to Ten) The Robust 
Invalid. Seven. 

Lyceum.—His Own Rival—(Eight) Breaking the Spell—(Half-past 
Eight) Little Faust. Half-past Seven. 

Princess’s.—French Plays. Half-past Eight... 

Galgety.—First Night—(At a Quarter to Nine) Princess of Trebizonde. 
Half-past Seven. 

New QUEEN’s.—My Wife’s Dentist—(At a Quarter-past Eight) ’Twixt Axe 
and Crown. Seven. 

Otympic.—Music hath Charms—(Eight) Mary Warner—The ’Varsity Boat 
Race. Seven. 

Sr. James’s.—Frou-Frou and She Stoops to Conquer alternately—La Belle 
Sauvage. Half-past Seven. 

Stranp.—Loving Hearts—Kenilworth. Half-past Seven. 

Prince oF WALES’s.—Dearest Mamma—(At_ Eight) M.P.—Quite by 
Accident. Half-past Seven. 

Hoizorn.—Behind the Curtain—Married Daughters and Young Hus- 
bands. Seven. 

CHARING-cROSS. —I]lusions—(At Nine) The Gentleman in Black—(At Half- 
past Ten) Captain Smith. Half-past Seven. 

VAUDEVILLE.—Cupboard Love—(At Eight) Two Roses—(At a Quarter to 
Ten) Don Carlos. Half-past Seven. 

New NationaL SranparRD.—A Royal Marriage—The Prompter’s Box. 
Half-past Seven. 

CrystaL Pauace.—Miscellaneous Entertainments. Open at Ten. 

St. JAmeEs’s Hatu, Piccapsrty.—Christy Minstrels, Every Evening at 
Eight. Wednesdays and Saturdays, Three and Right. 

Eeyptian Hatt, Prccapitty.—Mr. W. 8. Woodin at Home. Every Even- 
ing (except Saturdays) at Eight. Saturday Mornings at Three. 
PoLyTrcnnic.—Miscellaneous Entertainment. Open from Twelve till 

Five, and from Seven till Ten. 
MADAM Tussaup’s.—Waxwork Exhibition. Eleven till Ten. 


CALENDAR FOR THE WEEK. 


JuNE19, Sunpay.—First Sunday after Trinity. 
», 20. Monday.—Last quarter moon 9.34 P.M, 
», 21. Tuesday.—Summer quarter begins. 


. Wednesday.—Sun sets 8,18 P.M. 
. Thursday.— 

. Friday.—Midsummer-day. 

. Saturday.—Sun rises 3.46 a.m. 


Dae etter Gasket. 


———————— 


Tar Lavy’s Own Paper is published by E. Marlborough and Co. 4, Ave 
Maria-lam, E.C. It may also be obtained at the Railway Stations, and of the 
Newsagents throughout the United Kingdom. In the event of any diffi- 
culty, copivs will be sent direct from the office, 97, Fleet-street ; single 
copies, post free, for 4d. ; three copies for 11d. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

[The Post-office authorities having announced their intention to reduce 
in the autumn the Postage of Papers to 4d., the Proprietor of Taz Lapy’s 
Own Paper is determined at once to give the Subscribers the benefit of the 
reduction. | 
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Advertisements, and Communications intended for the Editor, should be 

sent to the Office, 97, Fleet-street, F.C. 


AGENT FOR FRENCH AND CONTINENTAL ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Mr, Kinnear, 96, Rue de Lafayette, Paris. 


*, The second article on ‘‘Our Domestic Foes,” with 
notices of New Music and other interesting matter, is crowded 
out this week, but will appear in our next. We have nearly 
ready also an illustrated article on Rustic Adornments for the 
Home of Taste. 


F. H. S. (Woking).—We will take your questions in the order 
in which you put them I. Add, say two drachms and a 
half of elder-flowers to one quart of boiling water; infuse 
for one hour, when straia. 2. It is impossible for us to 
advise you as to the best means of disposing of your friend’s 
story without possessing some knowledge of its scope ; but 
this we may say, a ‘‘small story written by a very young 
lady” would stand but small chance of acceptance in any 
quarter. The same applies to the music. 3, We regret 
you have found a difficulty in obtaining our paper in your 
neighbourhood. Now that we have reduced the postage to 
one halfpenny per copy, would it not be better for you to 
add your name to our subscribers’ list, and have the paper 
direct from the office on the day of publication? 

E. J.—We should say that the exercise of common-sense and 
self-control would contribute more than anything else to 
suppress tears that are shed for trivial causes. We know 
of nothing that will instantly remove the redness of the 
eyes caused by crying, and advise you to follow our first 
suggestion as a preventive. 

Burr.—Make pleated rufiles of your buff Marseilles, and put 
narrow brown braid on the hem. p 

EstuER B.—Make side-pleated ruffles, with a row of black 
velvet ribbon an inch from the top.—Make your organdy a 
gored demi-train with a single wide flounce and two narrow 
ones above. Belted short basque, ruffled, and sabot sleeves. 

FanNy.—A short dress will be far more useful to you than a 
long one ; but a trained dress will not cut advantageously 
into a short one. 

NEw Svugscriper.—The ‘ Cryptogram” was commenced in 
our columns on May 14. All the numbers may be obtained 
through your bookseller, or direct from our office. 

Woman in Earnest—We are quite unable to tell a helpless 
genius, who has brain capital enough for any woman’s 
venture, and is waiting for somebody to teach her to turn it 
to account, how to find any occupation which will support 
her for the present and train her for the future, There are 
thousands of women in just this position, who, with un- 
limited confidence in their own powers to do anything in 
general, yet unable through lack of education and discipline 
to do a single thing well, expect to rush into the Bane 
literature, and instantly secure remunerative employm 
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that demands neither capacity nor previous training. It 
would save reams of good paper if they would reflect that it 
is just as impossible for an inexperienced writer to dash off 
a successful magazine article at the first trial as it would be 
for a girl who had never before touched the piano to dash 
off a symphony of Beethoven. 

Curious.—We cannot tell you the special significance of a 
pine-apple leaf, unless it be that it indicates the proximity 
of = delicious fruit. 

An OLD Maw.—We think you can make the stylish Caprice 
paletot, or the Ninon or Bianca, out of your black silk 
sacque. It does not follow that the upper-skirt must be 
ruffled because the skirt is flounced. The paletot and upper 
skirt are oftenest trimmed with fringe, lace, folds, and 
passementerie. 

T. O. G.—Make your black grenadine dress with a basque, 
the grenadine tight over a black silk lining. Cut two 
square tabs behind and make sabot sleeves. The 
demi-train skirt should be worn over a black silk skirt, and 
trimmed with three flat pleatings simply hemmed at the 
lower edge, and headed by a chain of puffs of grenadine. 

DiLEMMA.—We could not give in these columns the address 
of a house where false eyebrows can be procured, and we 
would not commend you to spend money on such a trans- 
parent sham. : 

ZILLAH.—Muslin ruffs are both standing and flat. Veils a 
yard long are worn.—Eating starch is injurious to health. 

F, C. M.—Sponge your black silk with two parts of bay rum 
and one of water. Then fold it smoothly, and place it 
where the air will soon dry it, without ironing. 
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SATURDAY, JUNE 18, 1870. 


Y this time there can scarcely be a household in 

England, nor indeed in the civilised world, but 
is aware that Charles Dickens, the most beloved of 
modern writers, and perhaps the greatest novelist that 
this country has produced, will henceforth live only 
in his works, and the hearts and memories of his 
millions of admirers. On Wednesday evening last 
week, on sitting down to dinner, he was seized with a 
fit from which he never rallied. During the whole of 
the Wednesday he had manifested signs of illness, 
saying that he felt dull, and that the work on which 
he was engaged was burdensome to him. He came to 
the dinner-table at six o'clock, and his sister-in-law, 
Miss Hogarth, observed that his eyes were full of 
tears. She did not like to mention this to him, but 
watched him anxiously, until, alarmed by the expres- 
sion of his face, she proposed sending for medical assist- 
ance. He said “No,” but said it with imperfect 
articulation. The next moment he complained of 
toothache, put his hand to the side of his head, and 
desired that the window might be shut. It was shut 
immediately, and Miss Hogarth went to him, and took 
his arm, intending to lead him from the room. After 
one or two steps he suddenly fell heavily on his 
left side, and remained unconscious and speechless 
until his death, which came at ten minutes past 
six on Thursday, just twenty-four hours after 
the attack. And thus suddenly close the glorious 
labours of a man who has done perhaps more 
than any other of our time to alleviate the sufferings 
of the poor, to redress public grievances, and teach 
charity and tolerance to all. Much of the Liberalism 
of the present day in England, and of its peculiar type, 
is due to Mr. Dickens. So far as the exclusiveness of 
religious sects has died away in England, its decay may 
fairly be in a large measure attributed to the circula- 
tion of Mr. Dickens’ works in the families even of the 
most exclusively religious people. That there is fun 
and goodness in all sorts of persons, high and low, and 
even very low, was a theme on which he loved to 
dwell, and which he brought home to all his readers 
by the example of the characters he delineated. There 
was also in all his works an unvarying respect for the 
sanctity of home and the goodness of women. In 
our Christmas number for 1868, we published one of 
the finest portraits that have been engraved of Mr. 
Dickens, accompanied by a sketch of his eventful life ; 
and now we would do little more than join in the 
great cry of sorrow that goes up from the nation’s 
heart, finding some measure of consolation, how- 
ever, in the fact that in his burial the wish 
of the people of England has prevailed, and 
Charles Dickens rests in the Abbey Church of St. 
Peter, at Westminster. The funeral was celebrated 
at an early hour on Tuesday morning in Poet’s-corner, 
with as much privacy as could have been secured for 
it in any little village church in Kent, or even in 
Wales OG Cornwall. It was found, upon opening Mr. 
Dickens’ will, that, although his instructions were ex- 
plicit in forbidding all pomp and show, and all that 
“mockery of woe” which undertakers are at such 
ains to provide, he had named no place of burial ; 
and therefore his executors felt that it was 
open to them to concur with the national 
wish, if they could only ensure secrecy as to 
place and time. This was arranged satisfactorily on 
Monday, and at an early hour on Tuesday morning 


the body was conveyed, almost before any one was 
stirring, in a hearse from Gad’s-hill to one of the 
railway-stations of the London, Chatham, and Dover 
line, whence it was forwarded to London by a special 
train, which reached the Charing-cross Station punc- 
tually at nine o’clock. In a few minutes more the 
hearse, which was plainness itself; was on its way 
down Whitehall to the Abbey, followed by the mourn- 
ing-coaches, and we believe that not a single person of 
the many scores who must have met the gloomy caval- 
cade as it slowly paced along was aware that that 
hearse was conveying to its last resting-place all that 
was mortal of Charles Dickens. He has found a grave 
by the side of Macaulay, close to Handel, Johnson, 
Garrick, and Campbell, under the shadow of the 
monuments of Thackeray, Addison, Goldsmith, and 
Shakspeare, and the man, the company, and the place 
are alike worthy of each other. 


Count Miinster, the eminent Hanoverian politician 
—who, like his late wife, Lady Harriet St. Clair 
(authoress of ‘ Dainty Dishes”) is a noted gastronome 
—has just published a cookery-book at Berlin. In the 
introduction to this work the Count, according to the 
Pall Mall Gazette, speaks very severely of the neglect 
into which the culinary art has fallen among his 
countrymen, and especially his countrywomen. There 
are plenty of girls in Germany, he says, who can sing, 
draw, play the piano, and read novels ; their education 
amply fosters their frivolous tastes, but is im no way 
suited to prepare them for the practical duties of a 
housewife. “The consequence is that the German 
cuisine is worse than the English, which is the 
healthiest and the most rational; than the Russian, 
which excels in pastry,’ fish, and preserves ; 
than the Italian, which is famous for its maca- 
roni, ices, and chocolate; and than the -French, 
which still maintains its old reputation, justifying the 
saying that with a good sauce you could eat your 
grandmother's slipper.” Even at the royal table, he 
adds, “I have seen with horror a salmon brought up 
such as no beggar in England, however hungry, would 
have dared to touch.” The greatest fault of German 
cookery is, he thinks, that sufficient attention is not 
paid to the raw material, and that economy is practised 
in such a manner as to be more prejudicial than the 
wildest extravagance. Meat is wasted in an oven, 
which is not cheaper, and much less satisfactory, than 
the English plan of roasting before the fire. German 
cooks are a bad copy of French cooks. They are 
clean, it is true, but they look after the cleanliness of 
their tables, their aprons, and the outside of their pots 
and pans rather than after that of the ingredients of 
their dishes. The German “stock” for soups and 
sauces is “a frightful invention.” Those who have 
thoroughly investigated its mysteries can only call it 
a “glue-pot” (Leimtopf). German cookery is sparing 
in meat and extravagant in butter—which has long 
ceased to be true economy, for a pound of butter now 
costs as much as two pounds of meat. The con- 
sequence is that the cooking-butter is often of inferior 
quality, and generally more or less rancid. This is in 
itself sufficient to spoil sauces, to make dishes hard of 
digestion, and to create acids in the stomach. ‘“‘ Bad 
cooking-butter and shameful soup have sent many 
people to Carlsbad before now.” As regards the 
adulteration of food, it appears that we in England by 
no means enjoy a monopoly in that respect. Count 
Miinstersaysthat “nowhereis the adulteration of articles 
of food more injurious and extensive, nowhere have the 
law and the police shown themselves so powerless to 
cope with this evil, as in our dear, police-ridden 
Germany.” Verily, it would seem that there is much 
reason in the plea of their critics, that in their anxiety 
to obtain certain not particularly lady-like or attractive 
abstract rights, many ladies ignore to a lamentable 
extent rights that are not only freely acceded to them 
and are within their easy reach, but rights that would, 
if employed, be incalculable benefits alike to themselves 
and the world at large. 


The second and last Crystal Palace flower show this 
year took place on Saturday, and it is worthy of 
notice here because of its special claims on the atten- 
tion of ladies. The general features of the show were 
the same as the one held on the 21st of last month, 
which was duly noticed in our columns, the principal 
classes being stove and greenhouse plants, exotic or- 
chids, azaleas, Cape heaths, pelargoniums, roses, and 
cut flowers, from nurserymen and amateurs. The 
incidental arrangements and decorations were similar, 
the principal transept and the naves of the Palace 
presenting the same charming appearance which eli- 
cited so much admiration on the occasion of the first 
flower show this season. The great attraction of the 
display, however, at least for ladies, consisted 
in the varied and elegant display of table decora- 
tions, for which special prizes were offered. This 
was the second exhibition of this nature that has 
been held at the Palace. Last year’s dinner-table 
decorations exhibition can hardly be forgotten. The 
display of decorations on Saturday was much more ex- 
tensive and elegant than its predecessor. They were 
arranged on tables occupying the whole of the centre 
of the south nave. These tables were great objects of 


interest. The whole day long a constant stream of 
fashionably-dressed personages kept passing up and 
down each side of the long extending stands on which 
the various decorations were deposited with a taste 
that reflected vast credit upon their arrangers. Un- 
concealed was the admiration of the many hundreds 
of fair ladies who carefully inspected all the 
details of these ornamentations, and lingered long 
over their many beauties A model wedding 
breakfast - table, decorated with much refinement 
of taste, and groaning under a charmingly arranged 
assortment of tantalisingly tempting fruit, formed a 
special object of interest. There were also dinner- 
tables laid out @ la Russe, in a style of magnificence 
seldom to be seen in public; displays of flowers in 
vases, epergnes, and baskets, suitable for the dining- 
room table, in which beautiful arrangement was the 
test of merit, and in which new and rare flowers were 
rendered still more beautiful by such adjuncts as fruit, 
foliage, &c. In addition to the attractions of the 
flower show and the exhibition of table decorations, a 
feast of music of a very enjoyable character was pro- 
vided. 


Once more have the daily papers made known to the 
world what modern baby-farming means and though the 
story is inexpressibly painful, it is by no means a new 
one. There is, however, in the prosaic details of the 
police evidence as to this last discovered farm a record 
of sights and incidents which must excite pity and in- 
dignation so much as to give hope that their influence 
will not be altogether transient or sterile. The lure 
was an advertisement in the good old style: “ Adop- 
tion.—A good home, with a mother’s love and care, is 
offered to any respectable person wishing her child to 
-be entirely adopted. Premium 5/., which sum includes 
everything. Apply, by letter only, to Mr. Oliver, 
Post-office, Grove-place, Brixton.” Following up a 
clue which he obtained by the simple process of keep- 
ing his eyes open, a police-sergeant named Relf, 
was led to answer this advertisement, and to 
track its author to her farm in the Cam- 
berwell-road. The translation into facts of the 
tender but business-like formula of the advertisement 
is best told in the words of the witness. On asking 
for a particular child, whom he had traced thither he 
was told it was not there. Asking the woman if “ she 
took in children to adopt,” she replied that “she did 
not.” Notwithstanding this sudden abnegation of the 
“mother’s love and care,” the sergeant persisted in 
looking over the house. “Mary” was called, and 
brought up the child. “It was filthy, and wrapped 
up in some dirty black clothes: the child was nothing 
but skin and bones, and appeared to be dying.” It 
had been “large and healthy.” On a sofa in the 
front kitchen were found five infants about three or 
four weeks old, all huddled together, covered over 
with gowns and shawls. ‘They were quiet and 
asleep: they were very dirty, and appeared to 
be quite neglected; two of them appeared to 
be dying.” ‘There were five other children between 
fourteen months and two and a half years’ old 
in the back yard. They are spoken of as being 
in a much better condition. Mr. Edward Pope, a 
surgeon, describes ten infants on the farm from ° 
three weeks old up to four months. The feed- 
ing-bottles contained food which was “unfit for a 
child.” There was “very little chance of the children 
living with such food as he found supplied to them.” 
On a table was an opiate, “ paragoric elixir.” One 
child was lying unconscious from its influence, with 
its mouth open and apparently lifeless. The children 
“could not cry naturally, and were always asleep ; 
they all appeared to have been deprived of food, and 
were in a sadly neglected condition.” Surely, after 
such exposures as this, British mothers will know 
what to think of this traffic in flesh and blood, as well as 
of the advertisements which the cupidity of more than 
one of our daily newspaper proprietors induces them 
to insert. SES 


Lady champions of the educational advancement of 
their sex have much to encourage them. For instance, 
a writer in the New York Nation gives an interesting 
account of a visit paid by him to Vassar College in the 
State of New York—a college for ladies, established 
on the plan of colleges for men. The writer states 
that he was allowed to visit every department, and 
even every nook and corner, and to ask whatever 
questions he chose. Throughout the investigation, he 
further informs us, he carried two beliefs constantly in 
hismind—first, that any system of education which unfits 
women forthe government of households, which does not 
tend tomake them therefined mistresses of refined homes, 
is a failure and an offence ; and, secondly, that the 
physical fact of sex will always weigh against women as 
a class if they attempt to compete with men as a class, 
and that, therefore, their education must be at least as 
carefuland thoroughas men’s. Having thusexplained his 
standpoint, the writer goes on to say that, unless greatly 
mistaken, he saw at Wassar (where, by the way, we 
should mention that all the students are lodged within 
the college, “though in the enjoyment of as complete 
liberty as is consistent with the fact of being in 
another person’s house”) many signs of the good re- 
sults of passing in hard work, amidst a great crowd of 
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Competitors, the four years “ usually given up by 
young women to lovers, novels, music, visits to young 
friends, and the desultory and rather soporific process 
called study, or course of reading at home.” Never 
before did he meet so many really simple, unaffected, 
unconscious young ladies. They had acquired the 
“ sober masculine air” of people who have business to 
do and are quite equal to it, and are too much occu- 
pied with it to have time or attention for anything 
else. This was so strikingly manifest in their 
demeanour, both in the classes and elsewhere, 
that it went far in his opinion towards refuting 
the theory of the constitutional preoccupation of 
woman with her own appearance. At all events, it 
went far, he says, to prove the power of training to 
conceal this preoccupation without depriving us of any 
of the results. For the results, he adds, were there. 
So far from any of the graces of life being likely to 
suffer, he states that there were plenty of signs that 
the experiment was likely to give “homes what they 
have perhaps wanted most of all, the dignity of 
strength, the repose that comes of knowing exactly 
where one stands and what one can achieve.” The 
voices, the reading, and the speaking, also greatly im- 
pressed the writer. And go far as the appearance of 
the girls and the reports of the doctors indicated them, 
the physical results, too, of the training seemed every- 
thing that could be wished. 
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The Household Fairy. By the Lady Lytton, 
Co., 25, Paternoster-row.) 
Lavy Lyrron’s ‘ Household Fairy ” is neither more nor 
less than that rara avis, a really clever little domestic 
servant—that pearl of great price, to change the figure, 
that now-a-days it is given to so few households to pos- 
sess ; and her ladyship, selecting the narrative form as the 
most attractive effectually to serve her purpose, endea- 
vours, and not without success, to convey some whole- 
some practical advice alike to modern mistresses and the 
hired disturbers of their peace. If we except the some- 
what slip-shod English of the Preface, we confess to a 
decided liking for the book. The story—for such it really 
is—is well managed, the style piquant, if not brilliant’; 
and without pledging ourselves to all the fair author’s 
views, we are free to admit that she has managed to con- 
vey a good deal of really valuable instruction in a singu- 
larly novel and pleasant way. 


Gymnastics for Ladies, By Madame Brenner. 
trated. (Published by the Author, 
street, W.) 

- SoME two years ago, we believe, Madame Brenner esta- 
blished herself at her present residence, for the purpose 
of attempting in London what had long been sucgessfully 
carried on in Germany and other parts of the Continent, 
the physical training of ladies on scientific and, refined 
principles, by the aid of various simple, yet novel, gym- 
nastic contrivances. The clumsy and often violent gym- 
nastic exercises that had hitherto not unfrequently ‘been 
recommended, often by distinguished ” professors, 
whose ignorance of anatomy and physiology was as pro- 
found as their pretentions were vast, were discarded ; 
and commencing at the very root of the matter, 
and bringing music to her aid, Madame Brenner 
had the satisfaction of finding her pupils make 
substantial progress, soon taking a real] pleasure in what 
some of them at least had previously come to look upon 
as an unmitigated bore. Her popularity as a teacher has 
since steadily increased ; and certainly no one who was 
present at the private morning performance recently given 
by her pupils at the Hanover-square Rooms, but must 
acknowledge that few prettier sights have been afforded 
this season in London—the gracefulness of the young 
ladies, their elasticity of step and finished ease being 
really something to see. The work before us fully ex- 
plains the principles upon which Mdme, Brenner proceeds, 
and proves her to have not only well studied what we 
may call the literature of the subject, whether English 
or foreign, but to possess also much special aptitude, 
experience, and shrewd common sense. The numerous 
illustrations are an interesting feature of the volume. 


Lhe Swiss Family Robinson. Translated and Edited by 
Joun Lovett. With Numerous Illustrations, (Cassell. ) 


Tus is an old friend, with a new and particularly plea- 
sant face. Next to ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe ” itself—that book 
of books for children, and especially boys—there is 
perhaps none that has achieved a wider or more enduring 
popularity in the world of Lilliput than the “ Swiss Family 
Robinson.” Taking up the main idea of the former work, 
it puts in place of the solitary man, a whole family— 
father, mother, and four children—who pass through 
pretty much the same experiences ag the celebrated hero 
of Defoe. The idea was a good one, and it was applied 
with rare skill : hence the immense popularity of the book 
with all classes of readers. The present edition is one of 
the best, if not the best, that has ever been offered to 
English readers. The editor has done his work well, and 
his efforts have been liberally seconded by the publishers 
the illustrations being both numerous and excellent. as 
the specimens which we print on page 377 will prove, © 
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SERIALS OF THE MONTH. 


Tinsley’s (18, Catherine-street) commences a new novel, 
Joshua Marvel,” by the author of “ Griff,” but it is too 
early yet to pronounce any opinion asjto its merits. “ Ays- 
in Friars” stills flows on pleasantly enough, and ‘The 
onarch of Mincing-lane” begins to make good progress, 
the articles, that on the now famous ‘ Lothair” will 

© read with interest, while the semi-apologetic one, fan- 
Cifully headed « At the Wing,” devoted to the realistic 


excesses of the modern stage, will serve to arrest the 
attention of playgoers, 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 


The current part of the Belgravia (Warwick House, 
Paternoster-row), closes the eleventh volume, and though 
we have met with much stronger numbers, it is by no 
means the least welcome of the serials of the month. The 
story-telling receives, as ever, a large share of attention, and 
for the rest, we may note that Percy Fitzgeraid continues 
his papers on “The Loves of Famous Men,” Hazlitt 
being the hero of the occasion, and that Sala manages to 
be a little less digressive than usual in an article on 
“€ Miserable Dogs,” for which the fact of his having at 
the moment of writing considered himself the chief, sup- 
plied the necessary inspiration. 

The Leiswre Hour (Tract Society) contains this month 
a timely article on “ Governesses’ Diplomas in France.” 
The writer, who seems to be well acquainted with his 
subject, states that public examinations of governesses 
are productive, as might be expected, of excellent results. 
A girl has few chances, it would seem , of obtaining a good 
situation as teacher, and is not considered qualified to be 
a parish schoolmistress, or head of a pensionnat, unless 
she has passed the first and second examinations and 
obtained the necessary diploma. This certificate is at 
least practical evidence of the amount. of study she has 
gone through; and if the system, which is not compulsory, 
were adopted in England, there would not be so many 
incompetent governesses. The French examinations 
generally take place twice a-year, in the spring and 
autumn, and are held at the chief town of each depart- 
ment. Besides this paper, the Leisure Hour contains an 
article on Lace, and another on the Education of Girls of 
the Middle-classes,” but the former presents nothing new, 
and the latter, whatever else may be claimed for it, is 
decidedly not light reading. The Sunday at Home 
(same publishers) contains nothing calling for special 
notice. 

Cassels Magazine (Cassell, Petter, and Galpin) sup- 
plies a slight but readable paper on ** Nailmaking by 
Women,” illustrated by a lady, Louisa Taylor, and an 
article on ‘‘ Pretty Sisters’ Brothers” ; but if we except 
these, and Wilkie Collins’ story, the number scarcely 
reaches the average in interest. The Quiver this month 
(same publishers) is chiefly noticeable for its pleasant 
frontispiece illustration—a glimpse at the Convalescent 
Branch of the Hospital for Sick Children at Highgate. 
Cassell’s Household Gade, Part 8, Popular Educator, 
Part 31, and Book of Birds, Part 7, are all well up to the 
mark, 

We have also received Golden Hours and Sunshine 
(Macintosh), Good Words (Strahan), Aunt Judy (Bell and 
Daldy), Family Friend (Partridge), The Million (9, Fetter- 
lane), the Christian World Magazxne, Happy Hours, and 
the Literary World (Clarke and Co.), the Floral World 
(Groombridge), Florist and Pomologist (171, Fleet-street), 


the Churchman’s Shilling Magazine (Houlston), Best of 


Everything, No. 4 (Kent), St. James’s Magazine (49, 
Essex-street), and the Victoria Magazine (Victoria Press, 
Princes-street, W.) 


NEW BOOKS FOR THE LADY’S LIBRARY. 
A Lost Piece of Silver, by the Author of Harry’s Battles,” 8s. 6d. cloth. 
Arthur, by the Author of “‘ Anne Dysart,” 8 vols. crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. cloth. 
Hawthorne (N.) Passages from English Note-books of, 2 vols., 24s. 
Hullah’s Cultivation of the Sp eaking Voice, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. cloth. 
Kardoo, the Hindoo Girl, by a Zenana Missionary, 1s. 6d. cloth. 
Miller’s Children (The), with Coloured Illustrations by Pletsch, 6s. 6d. 
Tony and Puss, with 24 Illustrations by Frolich, royal 8vo, 8s. Gd. cloth. 
Trollope’s (A.) Phineas Finn, cheap edition, crown 8yo, 6s. cloth. 


MUSICAL, LITERARY, & ART JOTTINGS. 


Miss ADA Swanzorovucy will re-appear at the Strand 
Theatre on the 22nd inst, 


Mr. Tom Taylor is said to be engaged on a new play for 
Mrs. Rousby, in which the actress is to personate Joan of 
Are. 


There is a ladies’ newspaper in India, the Bungo Mohila, or 
Woman of Bengal, published at Calcutta in Bengali, and 
edited by a Hindoo lady. 

Prince George of Prussia is a literary man ; he writes under 
signature of ‘‘G. Conrad ;” and has just published, at Bremen, 
a two-volume edition of his dramatic works. 

Mrs. Scott Siddons has arrived from America, where her 
latest successes have been Frou-frou and Ophelia, in which 
the critics spoke highly of her German accent. She returns 
in September. 

Mrs. Robinson’s cantata ‘‘ God is love,” which has become 
a favourite work in the Dublin concert-rooms, is, we under- 
stand, to be performed in London on the 29th inst., in aid of 
the funds of the Ascot Convalescent Home. 


Poor Mr. Buckle will no longer lie alone in his grave at 
Damascus. _ The late Countess Teleki, daughter of Lord 
Langdale, who died there, and was an admirer of the histo- 
rian, directed that she should be buried near him. 


The American papers record the death of the venerable 
Nathaniel Willis, aged ninety. He was the father of several 
persons who have gained literary eminence—Naithaniel Parker 
Willis, the poet, Richard Storrs Willis, and Mrs. Parton. 

M. Offenbach is suffering from the effects of overwork. 
Complete rest is prescribed, and a sojourn at Ems, followed 
by a six weeks’ stay at Wiesbaden, is said to be necessary for 
his complete recovery. 

Mdlle. Kraus—a great favourite with a small section of 
Paris critics—has been appointed an Honorary Member of the 
Société des Concerts du Conservatoire. Only two other 
prime_donne—Madame Cinti-Damoreau and Madame Bock- 
holtz-Falconi—have ever been similarly honoured. 

Miss Emily Faithfull is about to deliver a course of six 
lectures, with the main object of giving instruction in the art 
of reading and speaking. The lectures will be illustrated by 
readings from the works of Rosetti, Tennyson, Browning, Miss 
Proctor, Ruskin, and other popular authors. 

Mdlle. Sophia Flora Heilbron—the talented young pianiste, 
of whom we published a portrait two years ago, and who, though 
now only twelve years of age, has been performing most suc- 
cessfully in public for the last three years—gave her annual 
concert at the Beethoven Rooms on Thursday evening last 
week, under distinguished patronage. 

Among the passengers who recently sailed from New York 
for Europe are ‘‘ Rose and Blanche,” twin daughters of the 
late Nathaniel Niles, and known to the reading world as the 
heroines of Eugene Sue’s ‘‘ Wandering Jew.” Miss Lizzie 
Niles goes to Paris to be married. to M. Cerruti, late Italian 
Minister at Washington. By the recent death of Mr. Niles 
the two daughters came into possession of the casket of 
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diamonds, of which a thrilling history is given in that novel. 
It we presented to their mother by the Empress Josephine, 
$3.0 D0;000srs $40,000, though the novelist magnified it to 

On Tuesday night the second great display of fireworks this 
season at the Crystal Palace attracted a large number of 
visitors to Sydenham. The entertainment was called a 
‘Combined Fete,” and not inappropriately, since the amuse- 
ments were sufficiently varied to please a concourse of people 
possessing the most heterogeneous tastes, 


After a prosperous run at the Haymarket Theatre of some 
weeks’ duration, Mr. Craven’s comedy called Barwise’s Book 
was withdrawn on Monday night, to make way for a much 
better piece—Mr. T. W. Robertson’s drama of Home. This 
charming little play, founded upon the French comed 
L’ Aventuriére, though not the most elaborate, is one of the 
prettiest and pleasantest of Mr. Robertson’s works, 

Having entirely recovered from her protracted indisposition, 
Mdlle. Christine Nilsson reappeared on Tuesday night at 
Drury-lane. The opera was Nozze di Figaro, and, as 
originally announced, Mdlle. Nilsson played the part of the 
Countess. Her reception was quite enthusiastic ; both her 
airs (‘‘Porgia amor” and ‘Dove sono”) were loudly ap- 
plauded ; and ‘‘Sull aria,” the melodions duet with Susanna 
(Madame Volpini) was unanimously encored. 

The Scotsman has a notice of the death of Mary Pyper, 
whom it speaks of as a singular and estimable person, long 
known in Edinburgh in the double character of needlewoman 
and poetess. She died on the 25th ult. Miss Pyper, though 
poor, blind, aged, and deformed, was in many respects a re- 
markable woman. The only child of a private soldier, who 
was lost sight of in her infancy, she was brought up by her 
mother in extreme poverty, but with habits of honest inde- 
pendence. ‘Too poor to send her child to school, the mother 
educated her herself, and after toiling in a trimming esta- 
blishment all day, the two would sit down together to improve 
their minds by reading the best authors which they could 
command, both in poetry and prose. Mary Pyper’s mother 
was long laid aside by illness, and it was while attending 
upon her that her daughter first took to writing verses. Some 
of her poems were published many years ago, and in 1865 a 
small collection of them was printed for her benefit, with an 
introduction written by Dean Ramsay. They are remarkable 
for elegance and purity. Although the deceased was plain in 
features and of remarkably small stature, her manners were 
those of a lady, and her expression was refined and intelligent. 
She was very independent, and not only scorned to ask for as- 
sistance, but would only by delicate management be induced 
to accept of it. She was brought up in communion with the 
Scottish Episcopal Church, of which body she died a member, 


Referring to a letter recently published from Herr Wachtel 
announcing his retirement from the Italian Opera Company at 
Covent-garden in consequence of a misunderstanding between 
Madame Patti and himself, the musical editor of La Gaulois 
gives the following account of the difference between these 
distinguished singers: ‘‘In one scene of Don Giovanni, as is 
well-known, the tenor sings an air of some length, during 
which time Zerlina and Zannetto are left on the stage taking 
no part in the music. By a conventual arrangement the 
artistes representing these characters usually retire, and only 
return when the tenor has finished his air, At the last repre- 
sentation of Don Giovanni at Covent-garden, Herr Wachtel, 
who had requested Signor Tagliafico to arrange with Madame 
Patti to observe the usual course, found, when about to com- 
mence his famous piece, that, although Signor Tagliafico had 
retired from the stage, Madame Patti was still there. Be- 
lieving that she had misunderstood the arrangement, he said, 
ina low voice, ‘Leave the stage,’ which Madame Patti at 
once did in great indignation, and immediately protested to 
Mr. Gye that she would never again sing with a tenor who 
could speak to her with such insolence, An explanation 
followed, which was simply that Signor Tagliafico had 
omitted to inform Madame Patti of the desire of Herr Wachtel, 
and the lady at once admitted that the latter could not have 
intended to affront her ; but Herr Wachtel, in his turn, was 
indignant, refused to sing again, and demanded that his en- 
gagement at 600/. per month should be cancelled, which was 
done.” 

Tur HALrpenny PostaGe.—The Post-office Bill, published 

on Monday, contains the following provisions: “ Any publi- 
cation coming within the following description shall for the 
purposes of this Act be deemed a newspaper (that is to say), 
any publication consisting wholly or in great part of political 
or other news, or of articles relating thereto, or to other 
current topics, with or without advertisements, subject to 
these conditions: That it shall be printed and published in 
the United Kingdom ; that it shall be published in numbers 
at intervals of not more than seven days; that it be printed 
on a sheet or sheets unstitched ; that it have the title and 
date of publication printed at the top of every page. From 
and after the 30th day of September, 1870, registered news- 
papers, book packets, pattern or sample packets, and post 
cards may be sent by post in the United Kingdom, at the 
following rates of postage: On a registered newspaper, not 
xceeding with any supplement, and with any cover, six 
ounces in weight, one halfpenny. On a book packet or 
pattern or sample packet: If not exceeding two ounces in 
weight, one halfpenny ; if exceeding two ounces in weight, 
for every additionul two ounces or fractional part of two 
ounces, one halfpenny ; on a post card, one halfpenny, 


A GREAT NOVELIST ON HOUSEKEEPIN G. 


FTER our confirmation, my father wished Vredrika and 
me to go through a regular training of household duties, 
and to learn the art of cooking. In the beginning we had each 
our week, when, under the superintendence of the housekeeper, 
we had to give out to the cook everything that was required for 
the various meals, and to see that nothing was wanted at table. 
Later in the summer a clever superior cook was engaged from 
Stockholm, and as we were to learn to prepare the most delicate 
dishes, we had a feast every day. My father, who was very fond 
of the luxuries of the table, thought this delightful ; and we, 
especially myself, found it very pleasant to prepare the choicest 
viands. Many times in my life have I gratefully acknowledged 
my parent’s wise idea, to let us learn thoroughly all that belongs 
to the management of a house and household. A wife who has 
learned all this in her youth becomes quite independent of her 
servants’ ignorance, and will have everything in her house good, 
but less expensive than if she had no experiences in these 
matters. —FREDRIKA BREMER. 


Fancy Drusses.—Z. Smmpson and Company invite special Pe 
tion to their extensive stock of New Spring Goods, sae pat, 
74d., 83d., 10$d., and 124d. per yard. A special dee don and 
Alpacas in all colours, 6d. per yard, worth errr Fancy Silks 
Co, are also offering a large parcel of really ie 49 50, and 53), 
35s. 6d. the dress of 12 yards,—65 and 66 (late 48, 49, 99, , 
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UPRIGHT COLLAR WITH LAPPETS, IN ANTIQUE 
POINT. 
(Designed for the Lapy’s OWN PaPER by Miss Hamilton. ) 


Directions for working: Trace the design in pencil 
upon jaconet muslin, and tack it upon paper to keep it 
firm. Run round the outlines with fine crochet cotton, 
over which work in buttonhole stitch, making point-lace 
bars between the flowers and leaves. Where the inside 
of the flower is cut out there must be two lines of crochet 
cotton, one of which must be buttonholed one way, and 
the other the contrary way, to prevent a ragged appear- 
ance, and to make the work strong. Little dots, such 
as are made upon the bars, placed here and there round 
the edges of flowers improve the lace. When the work 
is complete, take it off the paper and cut out the muslin 
from between the flowers. The materials required are 
one skein of Taylor’s point-lace thread, No. 50, and a 
small piece of jaconet muslin. 

Miss Hamilton will be happy to forward the materials 
with the pattern marked out ready for being worked, post 
free, upon receipt of twelve postage stamps. Address 
Miss Hamilton, 83, Victoria-road, London, N.W. 


BLOTTING-CASE COVER._MEDIZ:VAL STYLE. 


Our design is intended to be worked in beads and Ber- 
linwool, and it requires as great a variety of brilliant 
colours as it is possible to introduce, in order to give the 
character of the style which is intended to be imitated. 
The canvas and the beads must be selected to suit each 
other in size, as this is very important to the beauty of 
the work. The lines which form the different divisions 
of the pattern are three stitches in width, and may be 
worked in different ways: gold and steel are certainly 
the most handsome, but black and gold, or white and gold, 
or white and steel even, may be used, according to taste. 
The whole of the pattern should have an outline of beads 
of different kinds, while the interior should be filled in 
with rich-coloured wools, introducing as much variety as 
possible, and always placing the different colours so as to 
form the best contrasts—crimson, green, violet, and 
orange, with blue and magenta, and a sufficient portion 
of black, are amongst the principal that ought to be used. 
If preferred, the whole of the work may be executed in 
beads, in which case a considerable part of the ground 
might be in white beads, either clear or opal; but the 
effect would be more striking if the pattern were brought 
out by being done in beads ; and the different portions of 
the ground, as we have described, filled in with rich- 
coloured wools. The centre star should be in black and 
gold, the two end scrolls in turquoise blue and gold, and 
the four corners in coral-red and black. In 
whatever shades of colour it may be worked, 
the effect of the design, when completed, will 
be found rich and striking. 


The Aelwest Hushions. 


GRENADINE SUITS. 

A BLACK grenadine suit is considered neces- 
sary fora complete summer outfit. The lowest- 
priced grenadine that we can commend to our 
readers is the canvas grenadine, made of silk 
and wool in square mesbes. It is serviceable 
and strong, is three-fourths of a yard wide, and 
costs from 3s. to 5s. a yard. There are all- wool grenadines 
sold for less money, but they are exceedingly warm, and 
goon turn brown when exposed to the sun, The square- 
meshed iron grenadine, with more silk in it than the 
canvas grenadine, is the fabric most popularly worn for 
suits. A newand handsome fabric called armure grena- 
dine is all pure silk woven in square-figured meshes. 
Sewing-silk armure grenadine, very fine and with but 
little lustre, is used for mourning suits. The wiry 
Venetian grenadine for very dressy mourning has armure 
meshes, making a crinkle like crape. Most suitable of all 
for mourning is the dead black serge grenadine. It is all 
silk with a broad twill, almost as thick as a foulard, and 
twenty-two inches wide. 

A pretty iron frame grenadine with bayadere stripes of 
satin is sold in colours, as well as black, for over-dresses 
worn with skirts of plain grenadine or of silk. The 
colours most popular are cigar-brown, Quaker greys, and 
dark blue. 

The glossy gaze de Chambery is preferred by many for 
black suits. French modistes employ it with inch-wide 
stripes for over-dresses and plain skirts beneath. White 
gaze de Chambery with inch-wide stripes of colour— rose, 
amber, blue, or green —is pretty for evening dresses ; but 
as it is no longer new, though still much worn, the price 
is reduced. 

Modistes require from twenty to twenty-five yards of 
black iron grenadine three-quarters wide to make a 
fashionable suit, and, as it must be made over silk, it is a 
very expensive costume. It has been customary to make 
a separate gored under-skirt of black silk, and place over 
this a grenadine skirt of precisely the same shape; but 
with the long over-skirts and casaques now worn, it is 
only necessary to put flounces of grenadine on a black silk 
skirt, always having them extend above the edge of the 
over-dress. The over-skirt is made in a simple way with 
an apron front and very long back, and draped in pleats 
high on the sides. It is without lining, and is trimmed 
with narrower trimming than the under-skirt. The short 

aletot is usually lined with silk, and is cut with one 
seam down the centre of the back, and slashed behind 
and at the sides. Tight-fitting grenadine corsages and 
pasques are lined throughout with thick, strong silk. It 
is entirely out of style to make grenadines with high blouse 
waists and low lining. The grenadine is laid on the silk 
and made in a tight corsage with darts. It may be a 
plain basque, OF the ea mayAue round with a belt, or 
else pointed, and the back a short square basque. The 
neck is cut out in a point in front, or else it is turned in 
very low down, making a cooler dress than if the silk 
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lining were cut out, and the clinging grenadine left next 
the skin. These pointed corsages—heart-shaped they are 
called—are preferred this summer to the square Pom- 
padour necks. The trimming, which is usually pleating, 
extends round the entire basque, passing up both fronts 
round the neck. In order to have the pleating meet on 
the lower part of the front without lapping, the dress is 
fastened by two rows of silk buttons placed beneath the 
pleats, and drawn together by loops of silk piping. The 
sleeves are sabot shape, or the flowing Maria Theresa, 
and are always lined throughout. 

A stylish plan for making grenadine and Chambery 
gauze dresses adapts them both for the house and street, 
This consists of a trained casaque of the grenadine only 
lined in the waist, and worn over a silk skirt, ruffled to 
the knee with grenadine. The casaque is worn as a 
flowing train in the house, and is draped short enough for 
the street by means of buttons and loops on the seams. 
Plain house dresses of grenadine have a demi-train, with 
a deep flounce, elaborately headed, and a short basque. 
The trimming of black grenadine with bright colours is 


avoided this season. 
merely a coloured sash and jewellery forrelief. At some 
French houses black velvet bands, an inch wide, bias, and 
on each side a thick cord covered with grenadine, are used 
as headings for grenadine flounces. Heavy repped silk 

in bias bands and widow’s folds, is used for the same pur- 
pose. Guipure insertion laid on these silk bands adds a 
pretty effect. A chain of small pufis, of grenadine or of 
China crape, or even foulard, and crescent-shaped 
draperies of these soft materials, are placed on wide 
flounces. Satin is ou, oi favour for trimming grenadine, 


The suit is entirely black, with | 
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lower edge of the upper one caught back to the top. We 
have seen this prettily made in lavender gauze, with 
pleatings of white tarlatan beneath. A few French dresses 
have white organdy pleats or tarlatan puffs beneath black 
grenadine ruffles. 

Modistes consider silk linings indispensable for grena- 
dine. Any soiled silk skirt can be dyed sufficiently well 
for an under-skirt. The waist requires strong new silk 
Some ladies ask for cheaper linings. A light quality 
of glossy alpaca or mohair is sometimes used, and we 
have seen neat suits with the under-skirt faced very high 
with foundation muslin, and worn over thick glazed cam- 
bric made wrong side outward. There was no lustre visible 
but that of the grenadine, consequently this is a good 
plan for mourning suits. 

The sashes worn with grenadine suits are of black gros 
grain or Roman-coloured ribbons. If made of grenadine 
they would soon become limp. 


PARIS NOVELTIES. 

A novelty for summer dresses is tussore de Long- 
champs, a reversible silk pongee. One pattern is violet on 
one side, palest écru buff on the other. This is to make 
a buff suit with facings, piping, and revers of violet. No 
other trimming is required. Other patterns are turtle- 
dove grey on one side, with rose, blue, or green on the 
reverse, 

Gay Watteau suits of French foulard are shown in two 
colours—a pale tint for part of the dress, with an over- 
dress in jardiniére patterns. Alternate ruffles of the solid 
and figured goods are on the skirt. 

Elastic cretonne, a soft-finished and very thick cambric 
of delicate colours, with stripes for bordering ruffles 
makes pretty breakfast dresses and morning suits. Ib 
washes and wears well. 

Roman sashes have taken a fresh lease of favour. They 
are worn with the black, grey, brown, buff, and white 
dresses that fashion ordains for this season. ‘They are of 
fine poult de soie ribbon, very soft, reversible, and wide 
enough to be used as a scarf. 

China crape sashes, cut lengthwise from the piece, are 
half-a-yard wide and three yards long. The sides are 
hemmed, and the ends fringed. This material continues 
to be much worn, both for trimmings and tunics, the 
latter being worn over silk skirts of the same shade. 

Shell diadems and Empire combs are in favour. The 
diadem effectively fills up the space between the front 
hair and the back braids. 


ay ry ~ 
it . . i ” - 
Aere, Chere, & Eherptobere, 
By Our SpectaL Burrerrty. 
Y 
ET two more sewing-machines are in the mar 

the cry is ‘‘still they come!” ‘The Boe a 
—but for the pun, we should say the ‘‘best” of 
it—is, too, that, to the uninitiated in such matterg 

there is at least this one perplexing peculiarity 
about them all—each is asserted by its makerg 
or owners to be the very best ever invented ; with 
what awful results to the peace of mind of the cor. 
stitutionally undecided it were difficult to estimate, 
Try to imagine, gentle reader, something of the 
horrors in store for a nervous old lady who, with 
the prudence characteristic of age, should deter- 
mine, ere adding to her boudoir the noiseless 
household fairy (vide advertisements), to make 
visits of inquiry amongst her various friends, and 
personal inspection of the stock of the numberless 
London establishments. If she were not, as a 
result, driven into a lunatic asylum, or, at the 
very least, home in sheer despair, she should prove 
herself to be possessed of strength of nerve and determination 
worthy of a youthful Hercules and the Lord High Chancellor 
rolled into one. Howisthis? The said “‘ fairies’ cannot all be 
the *‘best,” unless the meaning of that superlative has changed 
greatly since our school days, or has a technical signification 
when applied to sewing-machines by their proprietors, that 
the general public are utterly incapable of comprehending No 

You do not think that can be the case? Just so, neither do we 
but where, then, shall we look for the explanation ? George 
TV. is said to have asserted so often that he led a charge ‘of 
cavalry at Waterloo, that at last he came to honestly believe 
it: of course sewing-machine makers have never been guilty 
of like self-deception ! And then as to the public: but let us 
tell another anecdote. A wag one day stopped opposite 
Northumberland House, and commenced staring intently at 
the lion on the top. Of course such conduct instantly caused 
one or two others to stop and look too, that they might ascer- 
tain what he was looking at ; and though the credulity of the 
assembly was at first greatly shocked when the stranger 
affirmed that he saw it wag its tail, as the crowd and excite- 
ment increased the credulity decreased; soon several wit- 
nessed the remarkable phenomenon, and our wag, as the 
original discoverer, became quite a hero! Moral—but we will 
allow our discriminating readers to apply it for themselves, 


Tom Thumb fringe and narrow pointed laccs are added ; Again, every one knows what value an article will often acquire 


as edyings of flounces, but soon look ragged. The flounces | in the eyes of its possessor—how else shall we account 
| 


are arranged in all the various ways described for silk. 


Wide flounces are more often seen than narrow ones. | 
_ this of course increases the difficulty of obtaining from friends 
decisive data to guide one in purchasing a sewing-machine 


Pleated and gathered flounces are often seen on the same 
dress—a narrow side pleating around the edge of the skirt, 
and a deep gathered ruffle above it, with pleating fora head- 
ing. Pleated ruffles may be either straight or bias ; 
gathered rufiles must be bias. A stylish grenadine flounce 
hag three box-pleats in groups, at intervals, and the top 
of the flounce cut in large scallops, with a narrow ruche 
fora heading. Others have large vandykes at the top, 
with a bow in each point. A neat fashion is to have two 
grenadine flounces on a silk skirt, each flounce double of 
the grenadine, bias, in side pleatings, and six inches wide 
when completed. A piping fold of silk is sewn on the 
flounce, an inch below the top. Coming out from under 
the frill thus formed is an erect box-pleating of grenadine, 
three inches wide when doubled. ‘These pleats, an inch 
broad, should be placed quite near together, and the top 
of each pleat is then drawn down to a point in the centre, 
making a double point like tape trimming. Another 
favourite style, light and pretty, is two wide flounces, 
very scantily gathered, and a narrow side pleating or quill- 
ing on the edge. The upper flounce laps over the lower, 
and is headed with quilling. A pretty narrow trimming 
for stiff Chambery gauze is a kind of fan-pleating made of 
three side pleats, laid closely over each other, and the 


: A V for the 
fact that nearly every family of one’s acquaintance claims the 
‘prettiest little cherub of a baby that ever was seen” 9—and 


“Which, then,” to bring our rambling gossip to a point, ‘is 
the bestsewing-machine?” We ], aftera carefulinspection of the 
whole of them, and practical knowledge of most, we confess, 
courteous reader, we are unable to arswer the question 
offhand. One of the advertised ‘‘best” will really deserve 
that title for heavy work; another, perhaps the prettiest 
machine in the market, may claim the superlative when in 
the hands of a skilled worker, or when employed constantly 
for one kind of sewing, requiring no alterations of the trouble- 
some tension ; a third is ‘‘ best” as regards its simplicity and 
suitability for general purposes; a fourth is ‘best’ for the 
lady who, not caring or having no necessity for plain sewing 
at all, would execute beautiful and elaborate pieces of needle 
work, and so on ; and it would hence be impossible for us to 
say in any particular case, this or that is really the ‘ best” 
machine, unless we were told the purpose or purposes for 
which it was mainly required. With this proviso, let us 
describe two machines that are now claiming public atten tion 
and both of which have much to recommend them. 

First we will take the ‘‘ Guelph,” recently introduced by 
Messrs. Shillingford Brothers, of 17, Thavies-inn, Holborn. 
It is an exceedingly pretty machine, may be worked either by 
hand or foot, and is specially noteworthy for its cheapness 
and adaptability for most household purposes. It employs on 
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MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS. 


GincER BEER By FerMENTATION.—Take of refined sugar, 
three pounds ; bruised ginger, two ounces ; cream of tartar, one 
ounce ; lemons, sliced, four ; boiling water, four gallons ; yeast, 
halfa pint. Pour the water on the first four ingredients, and 
infuse for two hours ; then strain through a hair sieve, and add 
the yeast. After fermentation has continued for a few hours, 
put it into strong bottles and secure down the corks. 

Snow Puppinc.—Dissolve two ounces gelatine in one pint 
of boiling water ; add two cups sugar and the juice of onelemon; 
strain when nearly cold ; beat the whites of three eggs to a stiff 
froth, add them to the gelatine, beat all well together and put 
into a mould to shape it, and let it getcold. Then take the yolks 
of three eggs, beat and add to a pint of rich milk one teaspoon- 
ful corn starch, flavour with vanilla, and boil in a farina kettle. 
When you wish to serve, put the mould of gelatine, etc., into 
the dish and pour the custard over. In boiling the custard be 
careful not to cook it too much; stir all the time, and the 
moment it begins to set or thicken remove it. If cooked too 
long it will whey. 

Casror-o1L.—A story is told of an Irish girl who called on 
an apothecary for some castor-oil, to be mixed with something 
which should disguise its taste. On being asked if she liked 
soda-water, she replied in the affirmative, when the apothecary 
gave her a glass seasoned with lemon and the oil. But she 
still lingered waiting, and presently asked for the oil again, 
when the man informed her that she had already taken it. 
‘Oh, gracious!”’ she cried, ‘‘I wanted it for a man who is 
sick.” Soda-water is not always as handy as it may be effective 
for the purpose, but castor-oil may be readily deprived of its 
terrors. Heat the bottle which contains it. Rinse the cup in 
boiling water so as to get that also warm, and when the dose is 
poured out it will be almost as liquid as water. A few drops 
of brandy or of peppermint added to it will cover the odour, 
and the patient can swallow it with a large degree of comfort. 

Ir strawberries, pine-apples, and all delicate preserves are 
kept in a box and filled in with sand they will keep better and 
longer. Sawdust or tan-bark is not good to fill in round them, 
as it gathers moisture and molds the preserves. 

Keep cheese ina dry place. A cheese-box with perforated 
wire sides is the best thing to put it in, as the air will circulate 
through it. When the cheese is cut wrap a cloth tightly about 
it to prevent its drying. 


THE FIRST SALAD. 
The poets of our land have told 
Of Love, and Youth, and Beauty, 
Of young adventurers so bold 
To do all knightly duty. 
They’ve sung the praise of strife and war, 
In many a stirring ballad ; 
But I’ve a theme that’s fairer far, 
1 sing the first spring salad ! 


My verses are but humble—I 
Don’t boast the poet’s status, 
But in this subject I descry 
A chance of the afflatus, 
As wild and mystic as that given, 
By Delphic groves surrounded— 
I tell how lettuce leaves are riven, 
How salads are compounded. 


You take your lettuce, find within 
Where finest leaves lie whitest, 

You quite discard the outer skin, 
Then with a hand—the lightest— 

You shred a small spring onion-there, 
Then oil comes, while you mix it 

Pour vinegar with greatest care— 
That’s how I always fix it. 


For if you smother lettuce up 
With egg, and cream, and flavour 
A wondrous mixture in a cup, 
The lettuce loses savour. 
Its delicate and airy taste 
You'll find has straightway vanished. 
In short, I count it shameful waste, 
So be such mixtures banish’d. 


Good oil and vinegar alone 
Must crown the bowl delightful, 
Strange dressings may have piquant tone, 
But their results are frightful. 
So serve your salad as I say, 
Just vinegar and oil it, 
Eschew each queer elaborate way, 
Or, trust me, you will spoil it.—ANon. 


Motherly Galks torth Houng Aousekeepers, 


By Mrs. H. W. Brrcuer. 


VITI.—PREPARING FOR THE COUNTRY. 


Junk, the month of roses, is here, and all who are com- 
pelled to live a large part of the year in the city are looking 
forward to some weeks of rest from ever ringing bells, 
interminable flights of stairs, and all the wear and tear that 
belong peculiarly to a city life. But there is much to be 
done before you can safely close the doors and leave the 
house and its contents under lock and key, for the summer 
holiday season. Every part of the house should be 
thoroughly examined, and none but the eye of the mistress 
can be depended upon. Each article that is to be left behind 
must be carefully looked after. Winter garments, furs, and 
such heavy shawls as may not be thought advisable to take to 
ie country have of course been aired, beaten, wrapped up in 

inen or paper, and sealed so that no moth can find an entrance. 
Even if done up in linen it is better to put over that a strong 
wrapping paper, and seal up with mucilage. Camphor or 
cedar trunks, made expressly for packing furs, &c., are a 
great een and very Safe; but for those who have 
none, pe ng with a good insecticide and sealing in thick 
aper wah oug! ee troublesome, equally trustworthy. 

If the oe .. o | _ closed for some time, a very thorough 
cleaning 0 pa tls Shi plated knobs and bell-pulls is a 
useless waste oh a and strength, as they will all be bronzed 
in a few weeks ; but every part should be well swept, and all 
accumulation of dust removed. In the attic or any uncar- 
peted room where the boards of the floor have shrunk. leay- 
ing open spaces between the boards, much dust and lint will 
gather in the crevices thus formed, and become favourite 
nests for moths, All such places should be swept with great 
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care. A stiff brush should be used to clear every particle of 
dirt out, and then scrub the floor with hot soapsuds. When 
it is dry, sprinkle insect powder in the seams. This done, 
and well done, we think there need be no hesitation in leaving 
a house unoccupied for a few weeks ; certainly we should feel 
far less solicitude than to leave a servant in it. 

The furnace and ranges must be cleared out, and if any re- 
pairs are necessary they should be done now. It will annoy 
you far more to have it to attend to when you return and are 
in the confusion and haste of getting ‘‘settled” for the 
winter, with the thousand interruptions to which you will 
then be liable. The top of the range should be rubbed in 
sweet oil or lard that has no salt in it, to prevent rust, Flat- 
irons, bake-pans, soup-boilers, all ironware must also be 
oiled, wrapped up in paper and hung up, that you may find 
your utensils in perfect order when you return, needing only 
a good washing in hot soapsuds to be ready for immediate 
use. Have locks, keys, bolts, and bars in a good useable 
condition, that you may feel secure that nothing is left with- 
out strong fastenings. — 

All this preparation is hard work, and you are very thank- 
ful when the last trunk is locked, the last bundle or basket 
fastened, and this labour ended. But the comfort and satis- 
faction of knowing by your own actual observation and care 
that all has been done, and waits your return in the autumn, 
with no mark of carelessness to rise up in reproach against 
you, will be ample compensation. Yet, at the last minute, 
take one more journey from cellar to attic, to “make assur- 
ance doubly sure,” and then, leaving all that care behind you, 
go on your way rejoicing. 


AFTER LONG YEARS. 


TOW strange it seems ! I met to-day, 
i A woman in the busy crowd, 
As down the street I made my way ; 
A woman stately, cold, and proud, 
Whom I had known in other years, 
So very long and long ago, 
That, looking back, the time appears 
Like roses, hidden half by snow. 


Had known, I said. Had loved, I think, 
Would tell the story full as well ; 

For, standing just on manhood’s brink, 
Made sweet by hope’s gay asphodel, 

I met and loved her. Many a time 
Her hand I held, her lips I kissed. 

I smell, e’en now, the meadow’s thyme, 
And see the sunset’s amethyst, 


As when, in those sweet days of old 
We walked adown the orchard-lane 
And garnered up the Summer’s gold, _ 
And launched our ships upon the main. 
The ships, ah me! that sailed away— 
Passed outward, and beyond our view, 
To bear our treasures for a day, 
Then sink beneath the waters blue. 


But, oh! those summer days were fair, 
Made sweet by bloom and bird and bee, 

With earth’s glad sunshine everywhere, 
Who thought of shadows? Oh, not we! 

By dimpling rills, and shadowy nooks, 
Wherein the shy, sweet violets grew, 

We walked, and Nature gave us books 
To read love’s story, always new. 


So long ago! I saw to-day 

Her face, and shivered at the sight ; 
For memory’s hand had hid away 

A picture winsome, fair, and bright. 
The woman I had loved was sweet 

With many a charm of soul and face ; 
This face seemed only to repeat 

The false, cold looks of worldly grace. 


She saw me. What a change o’erswept 

Her cold, proud features !Pain came back, 
And to her eyes such hunger crept 

As gnaws the hearts of those who lack 
The food of love. Her lips were white, 

And by her tears and pain, I know 
Her heart had not forgotten, quite, 

The love of long and long ago.-—ANON, 


Discovery oF ANCIENT CHIGNons.—Egypt was doubtless 
the head-quarters of fashion in the time of the Pharaohs. 
There has been found in the museum of Boulah, at Cairo, the 
head of an ancient Egyptian woman adorned with false hair. 
So chignons are nothing new ! 

AMERICAN CuuRcHGOING.—The New York Tribune says 
that a new church in Clinton-avenue is being built on the 
plan of a theatre. It is to have a pit, pit stalls, boxes, private 
boxes, and and a gallery. The stage boxes hold twelve 
chairs, with tables in the centre for books and hats, ‘‘so that 
the select worshippers can perform their devotions apart from 
the common throng !”’ 


RossErvrer’s Hain RESTORER is the only preparation which can 
be confidently relied wpon for restoring grey hair to its original 
colour. It assists nature in supplying the colouring properties 
which may have become deficient through age or disease. Price 
8s. 6d. per bottle. 

Those ladies who have not yet tried the GLENFIELD STARCH 
are respectfully solicited to give it a trial, and carefully follow 
out the directions printed on every package. It is rather 
more difficult to make than other Starches, but when this is 
overcome, they will say like the Queen’s laundress, it is the 
finest Starch they ever used. 
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Court aD ; Fashionable Detws. 


THE C.O,U.R,T. 


THE QUEEN drove out at Balmoral with Princess Beatrice 
on Monday last week to Loch Callater, attended by the 
Duchess Dowager of Athole and the Hon. Eva Maedonald. 
Princess Louise drove out, attended by Miss Macgregor and 
the Hon. Harriet Phipps. Viscount Castlerosse, the Lord 
Justice Clerk, Mr. Helps, and Sir Thomas Biddulph left the 
Castle. Colonel Ponsonby arrived at the Castle. 

On the Tuesday afternoon the Queen drove with Princess 
Beatrice, and attended by the Hon. Harriet Phipps, to the 
Glassalt Shiel. 

The Queen and Princess Louise drove out on Wednesday 
afternoon, attended by Miss Macgregor. Earl de Grey had 
the honour of dining with Her Majesty. 

The Queen and Princess went out as usual on Thursday 
morning and afternoon, 

On Friday the Queen and Princess Beatrice drove out, at- 
tended by the Hon. Eva Macdonald. Earl de Grey had the 
honour of dining with Her Majesty. Captain Nightingale, 
Mr. Allardice, and Mr. Croker, 93d Highlanders, received 
invitations to dine at the Castle. 

The Queen and Princess Beatrice went out on Saturday 
morning, and in the afternoon the Queen drove to Invercauld, 
attended by the Duchess Dowager of Athole. Princess Louise 
and Princess Beatrice, attended by the Hon. Harriet Phipps, 
went out driving, Earl de Grey left the Castle for London. 

On Sunday the Queen, Princess Louise, and Princess Bea- 
trice attended Divine Service in the parish church of Crathie. 
The Rev, Dr. Taylor, minister of Crathie, officiated. 


PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES. 

The Princess of Wales drove out on Wednesday last week, 
attended by the Hon. Mrs. Coke. The Prince of Wales, ac- 
companied by Duke Philip of Wurtemburg and Prince Teck, 
and attended by Lieutenant-Colonel Keppel, went to Tilbury, 
and was present at a sailing match of the Royal Thames 
Yacht Squadron. In the evening the Prince and Princess of 
Wales were present at a dinner and ball given by Sir Anthony 
de Rothschild at his residence in Grosvenor-place. 

The Princess of Wales drove out on Saturday, attended by 
Miss Knollys. : 

On Sunday the Prince and Princess of Wales, with the 
Hon. Mrs. Coke and Lieut.-Colonel Keppel in waiting, at- 
tended Divine Service in the Chapel Royal, St. James’s, The 
service was performed by the Rev. the Subdean and the Rev. 
T. Helmore. Anthem, ‘‘I was in the spirit.” Sung by 
Messrs. R. Barnby, Cummings, Winn, and Lawler. Mr. 
Cooper presided at the organ. The sermon was preached by 
the Rev. the Subdean from Psalm ix. 10. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales, accompanied by Prince 
Albert Victor, Prince George, Princess Louise, Princess 
Victoria, and Princess Maud, and attended by the Hon. Mrs. 
Coke, General Sir W. Knollys, and Lieut.-Colonel Keppel, 
left Marlborough House on Monday for Cooper’s-hill, near 
Egham, - 

Messrs. Hancock and Co. had the honour of submitting to 
the inspection of his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales the 
Ascot Royal Hunt Cup and the Newcastle Cup for this year. 


Her Majesty, with their Royal Highnesses Princesses Louise 
and Beatrice, and attended by the Court, is expected to return 
to Windsor Castle to-day (Saturday). 

Her Royal Highness Princess Mary Adelaide and his Serene 
Highness the Prince of Teck honoured the Earl and Countess 
of Carysfort with their presence at dinner on Saturday, at 
their residence in Halkin-street. A select company were in- 
vited to meet their royal highnesses. 

ACCOUCHEMENT OF THE CROWN PRINCESS OF PRuSsIA,— 
We learn by telegram from Potsdam, that the Crown Princess 
of Prussia was safely delivered on Tuesday evening of a 
princess. « 

Prince and Princess Christian returned to Frogmore on 
Thursday last week from Claremont. 


THE UPPER TEN THOUSAND. 


AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


Lady Sebright has arrived at 37, Upper Grosvenor-street, 
for the season. 

On Saturday night the Countess of Ashburnham had an 
assembly at Ashburnham House, Dover-street, which was 
numerously attended. 

The Marquis and Marchioness of Lansdowne arrived in town 
on Monday from passing the Witsun recess at Bowood, Wilts. 

A correspondent writes that great preparations are bein 
made at Knowsley for the reception of its new mistress. Lor 
Derby’s wedding, as stated elsewhere, is fixed for July 5, 

The Earl and Countess of Wilton entertained at dinner on 
Saturday last at their residence in Grosvenor-square—his Ex- 
cellency the Austrian Ambassador and Countess Apponyi, the 
Marquis and Marchioness of Clanricarde, the Marquis and 
Marchioness of Westminster, the Marquis of Hartington, the 
Earl and Countess of Tankerville, the Earl and Countess ot 
Dudley, the Earl Cadogan, the Earl of Roden, Counf 
Pahlen, Viscount and Viscountess Barrington, Viscount St. 
Asaph, Lord and Lady Colville, Lord and Lady Alexander 
Lennox, Lord Aveland, &e. 

The Marquis and Marchioness Townsend entertained at 
dinner on Monday at their residence in Dover-street, Mr. and 
Lady Elizabeth St. Aubyn, Captain and Mrs. Hayter, Lady 
Alexina Duff, Viscount Macduff, Mr. James Noel, Mr. Greville 
Douglas, Mr. Aubrey Coventry, Mr. Carlo Pellegrini, &c. . 

On Monday night Lady Egerton of Tatton had an evening 
party at her residence in St. James’s-square. : 

The Countess of Airlie has left Airlie Lodge, Campden-hill, 
for Brighton, for a few weeks, for the benefit of her health. 

Viscount and Viscountess Sydney entertained the following 
company at dinner on Saturday evening at their residence 10 
Cleveland-square, St. James's: His Excellency the BelgiaD 
Minister and Baroness de Beaulieu, his Excellency the Spanish 
Minister, the Duchess of Buccleuch and Lady Margaret Scott, 
the Duchess de San Arpino, Maria Marchioness of Ailesbury; 
the Earl of Lucan, Count Walewski, Viscount Castlerosse, 
M.P., Lord and Lady Otho Fitzgerald, Lady Florence 
Montagu, Lord Dunglas, Baron Ferdinand de Rothschild, 


Hon. £. Boscawen, Mrs. Henry Baring, Mr. Henry Gre- 
ville, &e. 


A. highly interesting musical performance was given 0D 
Monday anche residence of Lady Pauncefort Duncombe, by 
MM, W. R. Binfield and H, B, Fabiani, whose séances have 
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long been favourably known in Paris, but were given for the 
first time in London on this occasion, and with great success. 
The programme consisted chietly of compositions, transcrip- 
tions, and songs by MM. Fabiani and W. R. Binfield, which 
were most favourably received by the brilliant auditory, 
among whom we observed Lady Colthurst, Baron and Baroness 
Testa-Ferrata Abela, and other distinguished personages and 
musical amateurs. 

The officers of the 9th Lancers, stationed at Hampton 
Court, gave a ball on Tuesday evening to the inhabitants of 
the Hampton Court Palace and their friends. The ball was 
given in the oak room, permission for its use being kindly 
granted by the Lord Chamberlain. The corridor, staircase, 
and ballroom were tastefully adorned with militaty decora- 
tions, mirrors, and exotics. The band of the regiment played 
in the private gardens, which, with Queen Mary’s Bower, were 
prettily illuminated. Supper was served at one o’clock, and 
dancing was kept up until a late hour. 

The Earl and Countess of Howth and family have arrived 
at their town residence in Portland-place from Ireland. 

Rebecca Lady Egerton died on the 11th inst., at the great 
age of ninety years. The venerable lady was the daughter of 
Mr. Josias Du Pre, of Wilton-park, Bucks, by Rebecca, sister 

e f the first Earl of Caledon. She married September 14, 1804, 
the Rey. Sir Philip Egerton, of Oulton, and by him had issue 
a numerous family, including the present baronet, Sir Philip 
De Malpas Grey Egerton, M.P. 

GRAND CALEDONIAN BALi.—Her Majesty has graciously 
consented to give her patronage to the above annual Scottish 
fancy dress ball for the benefit of the Royal Caledonian 
Asylum and the Royal Scottish Hospital, which takes place 
on Friday, the 24th inst. The ladies patronesses were to meet 
yesterday toJconcert measures for two or three fancy dress 
quadrilles. ‘Che ladies patronesses as usual comprise the élite 
of our Scottish families, the list being headed by no less than 
eleven duchesses. 


FORTHCOMING FASHIONABLE EVENTS. 
To-day (Saturday ). 

The Countess of Ashburnham’s evening party. 

The Hurlingham Club—The annual general meeting, at the 
Club House, Fulham. 

June 20. 

Lady Poltimore’s dance. 

Mrs. Gardner’s (née Comtesse de Mandelsloh) dance. 

Mr. William Gillitt’s (of the Albany) fancy dress ball, at 
Willis’s Rooms. 

Mr. John Heathcote’s evening party, 14, Curzon-street. 

Mr. Wilhelm Ganz’s annual grand morning concert, under the 
immediate patronage of their Royal Highnesses the Duchess 
of Cambridge and the Princess Mary Adelaide of Teck, at 
which Mdme. Adelina Patti will appear, to commence at 
two o’clock, at the St. James’s Hall. 

Philharmonic Society (conductor, Mr. W. G. Cusins).—Last 
concert but one, at eight o’clock. 

International Pigeon-shooting at the Gun Club—Club Sweep- 
stakes, at 25 yards. 

June 21, 

State Ball at Buckingham Palace. 

Ast Battalion of Grenadier Guards’ afternoon party at Chelsea 
Barracks. 

International Pigeon-shooting at the Gun Club, Shepherd’s- 
bush—the International Cup, given by the Gun Club, 
added to sweepstakes, to be shot for at 27 yards. 

June 22, 

The Duke of Devonshire’s third assembly. 

Frances Countess Waldegrave’s entertainment to their Royal 
Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales, at Straw- 
berry-hill, 

Mrs. Elwes’s evening party. 

Mr. Benedict’s annual grand morning concert, under the 
immediate patronage of their Royal Highnesses the Prince 
and Princess of Wales, the Prince and Princess Christian, 
the Duchess of Cambridge, the Prince of Teck and the 
Princess Mary Adelaide of Teck. 

International Pigeon-shooting at the Gun Club—A Silver Cup, 
given by the Gun Club, added to a sweepstakes, to be shot 
for at 30 yards. 

June 23. 

The Earl Fortescue’s ball, instead of the 10th inst. 

The Countess of Radnor’s second ball. 

Lady Henrietta Allen’s ball, at Hanover-square Rooms. 

The Hurlingham Club—The International Cup, at 30 yards 
rise. Military band. 

June 24, 

Breakfast at Windsor Castle. 

Sir George Osborn’s dance, at 25, Chesham-place, instead of 
the 15th. 

Grand Caledonian fancy dress ball. 

The Hurlingham Club—The International Cup at 25 yards 
rise. Military band. 

June 25. 

Lady Clay’s garden party, at Fulwell Lodge, Twickenham. 

Miss Bateman’s last appearanee at the Olympic Theatre as 
Mary Warner. 

Great rose show and evening display of the German Gymnastic 
Society at the Crystal Palace. 

ae ea Club—The International Handicap. Military 

and, 


FOREIGN COURTS. 


The two daughters of the Duke d’Albe, and nieces of the 
Empress, have, according to Spanish law, no right to any 
title. The Regent of Spain has rectified the injustice, and 
has made the eldest Duchess De Galisteo, Marchioness de la 
Beneza, and Viscountess de Palacios; and the youngest 
Duchess de Montoro. These titles formerly belonged to the 
Duke d’Albe. 

The Emperor of the French has decided on teaching the 
Prince Imperial and heir to the throne of France the art of 
typography. A printer is now occupied at the Tuileries 
in arranging the cases and type ready for composition, whilst 
a small press is at hand for obtaining impressions of the com- 
posed matter. Napoleon III. is determined to make his son 
an exceptional Prince as regards universal knowledge. 

Prince Humbert and Princess Margherita have left 
Milan for the royal villa of Monza, where they will pass the 
summer. 

Tue Ex-Empress or Mexico.—The unfortunate Princess 
Charlotte, sister of the King of the Belgians, still remains 
in the same state of depression into which she sank soon after 
her husband’s death. On Wednesday week she completed 
her thirticth year, having been bornin 1840. On July 27, 1857, 
she was married to the Austrian Archduke Maximilian, and 

€came a widow on June 19, 1867. 

‘he assassins of Prince d’Arenberg, bearing the names of 
Schischkoff, and Gribbennikoff, have been found guilty and 
Sentenced to fifteen years’ hard labour in the mines of Siberia, 
With perpetual banishment, The court was crowded during 
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the trial, and some disappointment was caused by the crimi- 
nals giving in at an early stage of the proceedings and confess- 
ing everything. All the seats on the ground-floor were 
occupied by ladies, for whose accomodation stuffed arm-chairs 
had been substituted in place of the ordinary wooden benches. 
The Princess of Eugenia of Oldenburg, second daughter of 
the Grand Duchess Marie Nicolaievna, was among them. 
Prince Alexander of Oldenburg, the members of the Austrian 
Embassy, and the Ministers of Justice and of the Interior, sat 
in the places usually reserved for magistrates and officials of 
the court, 

DECORATION OF THE KuEpDIvE.—-The Emperor of Austria, 
desiring to bestow upon the Viceroy of Egypt a special mark 
of his friendship, has just sent him the grand collar and cross 
of the Order of St. Stephen in diamonds. The presentation 
of the insignia took place at Cairo, in the palace of Gésireh, 
ae Baron Schreiner, Consul-General for Austria, repaired 
in state. 


MARRIAGES IN HIGH LIFE. 


On Thursday morning last week the marriage of Sir George 
Chetwynd, Bart., and Florence Marchioness of Hastings was 
solemnised at St. James’s Church, Piccadilly. The ceremony 
was performed immediately after morning prayer, and the 
wedding party, which was numerous, assembled at the church 
punctually at half-past eleven o’clock. The Marchioness 
wore a dress of silver-grey satin, trimmed with old point lace 
and feathers, a bonnet to correspond, also trimmed with lace 
and feathers, and a veil of grey tulle. She wore also a 
diamond necklace, with pendant of rare cat’s-eyes, set with 
brilliants, the gift of Sir George Chetwynd on the wedding 
morning. Sir George was attended by Mr. Cecil Heneage as 
‘*best man.” The marriage rite was performed by the Rev. 
Henry Hanmer, rector of Grendon, Warwickshire. The 
bride was given away by her half-brother, the Marquis of 
Anglesey. After the registration of the marriage the relatives 
and friends of both families met, at the invitation of the 
Marquis and Marchioness of Anglesey, at the Clarendon 
Hotel, to breakfast, which was provided for upwards of 150 
guests in the two dining-rooms of the hotel. 

The marriage of Justinian Heathcote Edwards-Heathccte, 
Esq., of Apedale Hall, Staffordshire, to HWleanor, youngest 
daughter of Spencer Stone, Esq., of Callingwood, in the same 
county, took place at Tatenhill Church, on Thursday, the 2nd 
instant. The decorations of the village were very attractive. 
The ceremony commenced about eleven o’clock, and was im- 
pressively performed by the Very Rev. the Dean of Lichfield 
and the Rev. Prebendary Edwards, Vicar of Trentham. The 
bride, who was given away by her father, was attended by 
eight bridesmaids (Miss Stone, Miss Edwards, Miss Isabel 
Edwards, Miss Adeline Edwards, Miss Child, Miss Blunt, 
Miss Hand, and Miss Ewart), and was attired in a dress of 
corded white silk, trimmed with white satin and Honiton lace 
flounces, wreath of stephanotis and white forget-me-nots, and 
Honiton veil ; ornaments, diamonds and pearls. The brides- 
maids’ dresses were white net over white silk, with sashes of 
white satin and lace, each wearing a different coloured rose, 
and a magnificent locket of oriental onyx, the gift of the 
bridegroom. Shortly after three o’clock the happy pair left 
Callingwood, under a shower of old shoes, en route to London. 


The marriage of Gerald Francis Talbot, lieutenant in 
his Majesty the King of Prussia’s 2nd Dragoons of 
the Guard, and son of the Hon. and Rev. William Chetwynd 
Talbot, Rector of Hatfield, Herts, witk Henrietta Clarissa 
Noyes Bradhurst, eldest daughter of H. M. Bradhurst, Esq., 
of New York, took place at Berlin on Wednesday, June 1. 
The fair young American was most lovely in her bridal dress 
of white faille silk, bordered and strewed with orange blossom, 
made in Paris by Worth ; her long hair flowing in curls under 
the veil and crown of orange blossom, a large bouquet of 
natural orange blossom and stephanotis on her head. The 
bridegroom was attended by the Marquis of Lorne, who came 
from England on purpose to act as best man. ‘The brides- 
maids were Countess Marie Bismarck, the daughter of Count 
Bismarck ; Miss Loftus, daughter of the Ambassador ; Miss 
Alice Walker, daughter of the Military Attaché, Colonel 
Walker, and Miss Margaret Bradhurst, only sister of the 
bride. They were dressed in white muslin, trimmed with 
Valenciennes lace and blue ribbons, their hair also flowing in 
curls to the waist, coiffures of white tulle, with large white 
marguerites, and long veils, The bride and bridegrcom were 
married three times ; first, the civil contract was read by the 
British Ambassador, Lord A. Loftus ; then in the ballroom of 
the Embassy, which was prepared for the purpose, the mar- 
riage service of the Church of England being performed by 
the Hon. and Rev. W. C. Talbot, father of the bridegroom, 
assisted by the Rev. C. Bellson, chaplain ; and, lastly, in the 
Mathai Kirche, by the Prussian rector of the parish, according 
to Prussian law. The trousseau and presents of the bride 
were splendid. In the evening, the bride having changed her 
dress for a dove-coloured costume trimmed with effilés, the 
youthful pair departed for Dresden, to pass a few days, en 
route to Kngland, where they were to be the guests of the 
Earl of Shrewsbury at Alton Towers. 


On Tuesday last week, at Epworth, at eleven o’clock, Capt. 
Josua Gladwyn Jebb, late of the 54th Regiment, and son of 
the late Major-General Sir Joshua Jebb, K.C.B., led to the 
hymeneal altar Alice Caroline, youngest daughter of the Hon. 
and Rev. Charles and Mrs. Dundas, of the Rectory, Epworth. 
The marriage ceremony was performed by the Ven. Arch- 
deacon Trollope, brother of Lord Kesteven. There were six 
bridesmaids—Miss Emily Whitmore, Miss Florence Boothby, 
Miss Dundas, Miss Louisa Dundas, Miss Laura Dundas, and 
Miss Blanche Dundas. They were dressed as follows : White 
muslin dresses, with two skirts, trimmed with puffings and 
flounces, edged with lace and cerise satin bows, also cerise 
satin panier sashes with lace, white bounets trimmed with 
the same colour, and white tulle veils. The bride’s dress was 
of rich white corded silk, trimmed en tadlier with white tulle 
and white satin, wreath of orange blossoms, and white tulle 
veil. The bride also wore the silver ornaments presented to 
her by her father, mother, and sisters. Not the least 
pleasing part of the happy ceremony was tbe appearance of 
twenty-eight juveniles, all neatly attired in white, with their 
little baskets, strewing flowers in the pathway of the bridal 
party. The happy pair left the rectory at a quarter to one 
o'clock en route for Henley-on-the-Thames, where they will 
spend the honeymoon. 

The marriage of the Hon, Seton Montolieu Montgomerie, 
second son of the late Earl of Elington, and brother of the 
present peer, to Nina Janet Bronwen, daughter of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Peers Williams, of Temple House, Berks, took place 
at St. George’s Church, Hanover-square, on Saturday last, 
The Rev. W. Ellis officiated at the marriage ceremony, The 
bride, who was given away by her father, was attended to the 
altar by eight bridesmaids, the daughters of the Earl of 
Shrewsbury, the Earl of Eglinton, Viscount Royston, Vis- 
count Dangan, Lord Rendlesham, and Hon. Mrs. North, 
After the solemnisation of the marriage the wedding party 
repaired to Colonel and Mrs. Williams’s residence, in South 
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Audley-street, to partake of breakfast, where a select party 
assembled. Shortly after three o’clock the newly-wedded 
pair left town for Lord and Lady Rendlesham’s seat, Wood- 
bridge, Suffolk. 

The marriage between Mr. Aubrey Coventry and Lady 
Alexina Duff will take place on the 2nd of J uly, instead of the 
6th, as previously announced. 

The marriage of the Earl of Derby and Mary Marchioness 
of Salisbury is fixed to take place on Tuesday, the 5th of the 
ensuing month. 

We understand that a marriage is arranged between the 
Earl of Rosse and the Hon, Cassandra Hawke, daughter of 
the late Lord Hawke. 


WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 


The will of the Right Hon. Thomas William Lord Graves, 
Baron Graves, of Gravesend, Londonderry, a peer of Ireland, 
lately residing at Gravesend House, St. Anthony, Cornwall, 
but who died at Bucklands, Plymouth, on March 20 last, at 
the age of sixty-six, was proved in London under 1,500/. per- 
sonalty in England, by his eldest daughter, the Hon. Jane 
Adéle Graves, power being reserved to his relict, the Right 
Hon. Louise Denise Adéle Maléne, Baroness. Graves, his 
second wife, by whom he had issue two sons and three daugh- 
ters. His lordship was the second son of the second Lord 
Graves, by Lady Mary Paget, daughter of the first Earl of 
Uxbridge, and sister of the first Marquis of Anglesey, K.G. 
His lordship has bequeathed to his faithful nurse, Priscilla 
Hawkes, a legacy of 5007. He leaves his paintings to his 
eldest and only surviving son and successor, the Right Hon. 
Clarence Edward Baron Graves. He bequeaths to his wife 
his personal estate, with power of disposition over the same, 
but, on failure thereof, he directs his estate to be divided 
amongst his children. 

The will of the Right Hon. Mary Elizabeth Beaumont was 
proved under 7,000/. personalty. 

The will of Mr. Charles Swinton Hogg, Administrator- 
General of Bengal, was proved in London under 5,0004. 
personalty in England. 

The will of Mr. Peter Ainsworth, J.P. (formerly M.P. for 
Bolton), late of Smithhills Hall, near Bolton, Lancashire, was 
proved in London under 60,0002. personalty, by Mr. John 
Stanning, of Halliwell, the acting executor, power being 
reserved to Mr. Gerrard, of Bolton, solicitor, and Mr. Joseph 
Walch, of Halliwell, the testator’sagent. Mr. Ainsworth had 
wade a handsome provision for his wife for her life, but she 
only survived him a short time. His estate, real and personal, 
after her decease, he bequeathed as follows: The interest of 
one moiety to be paid to his sister, Mrs. Webster, for her life, 
and the principal, after her decease, to a Mrs. Grant Duff ; 
the other moiety to be divided equally amongst his four nieces, 
the daughters of his late brother, John Horrocks Ainsworth. 
The plate, on the death of his wife, he bequeathed to his 
nephew, Richard Henry Ainsworth. The testator was 
deputy-lieutenant for Lancashire, and one of the trustees of 
the Bolton Grammar Schools, Hulmeian Charity, Manchester 
Grammar Schools, and other institutions. Heleaves no family. 

The will of the Rev. John Simpson, D.D., Rural Dean and 
Vicar of Alstonfield, Staffordshire, was proved under 14,0002. 
personalty. 

The will of Mr. William Mercer, of Kingston-on-Thames , 
was proved under 25,000/. personalty. 


SHOCKING CRUELTY To A Cuinp.—At Wolverhampton, a 
sweep, named John Smith, and his wife, Sarah, have been 
committed for trial, charged, upon the coroner’s warrant, 
with the manslaughter of Sarah King. The deceased was 
aged three years and nine months, and was the daughter of 
the male prisoner. Evidence showed that the child had often 
asked for food and water, which were refused by the pri- 
soners, The father had been seen to kick it downstairs, and 
the woman to ‘‘ knock it down scores of times.” A woman 
hearing the child beg for food, and being afraid to enter the 
house while the female prisoner was there, went in during her 
temporary absence and fed the child. Other neighbours had 
often gone into the house to give the deceased food, and had 
been abused by Smith for their pains. It became known that 
the child was dying, and that the female prisoner was ‘‘shak- 
ing it to keep it alive,” as a witness explained. A police 
inspector was sent in. Death took place soon afterwards. 
The surgeon who made the post-mortem examination deposed 
that the child was shockingly emaciated, and, instead of being 
thirty pounds in weight, was only eighteen pounds. Death 
resulted from neglect and want of nourishment. The mother 
of the deceased, and of other two children in the prisoners’ 
house, had accused the father of starving the child, and had 
invoked the indignation of the people living about there. 
These got into the house during the inquest, and seeing the 
corpse in the condition described by the surgeon, became 
greatly incensed against the prisoners, and tried, but unsuc- 
cessfully, to lynch them. They, however, smashed in all the 
windows, and were only stopped from pulling the place to the 
ground by the airival of the police. 

GENTLEWOMEN’S Se.r-HeLP Institure.—A most interest- 
ing meeting was held at the above institution on Monday, and 
was attended by several of the promoters and patrons. Sir 
Robert Anstruther, Bart., Mr. Samuel Morley, M.P., Mr. 
George Loch, M.P., and several ladies gave valuable sug- 
gestions—the Countess of Galloway, the Countess of Buchan, 
Lady Josceline Percy, Mrs. Scott Alison, Mrs. Crawfurd, 
Mrs. Thistlethwayte, Miss Lupton, Mrs. Field, Mrs. Sanders, 
Mrs. Hawksley, Mrs. Stuart, Mrs. Franklin Smith, Mrs. 
David, Mrs. Kennedy, Mrs. H. Roe, &c. Mrs. Una Howard 
reported that since the meeting at Stafford House, graciously 
held by the Duchess of Sutherland, on the 12th ult., several 
orders for work have come in. The Duchess of Wellington 
has acceded with pleasure to her request that she should 
become a patroness ; also apologies from Lord Shaftesbury, 
Lady Charlotte Denison, Lady Coleridge, Mrs. Rathbone, 
Mrs. Holt Mackenzie, &c., expressing heartfelt sympathy in 
the cause. Mr. Nottage, manager of the Stereoscopic 
Company, kindly wrote to say he would send photograpks to 
be coloured by the working members of the institution. A 
concert is also en train, at which M. Jules Benedict, Mr. J. 
Balsir Chatterton, harpist to Her Majesty, Miss Edith Wynne, 
Signor G, Regondi, M. and Mdme. Patey, Mr. Winn, Mdme. 
Liebhart, and Mr. and Mrs. Rousby have kindly volunteered 
their services. Great satisfaction was expressed at the able 
and kind manner in which Mrs. Una Howard had conducted 
this undertaking. Tbe meeting then adjourned until Monday, 
the 20th instant. 


“‘T can confidently recommend your Vegetable Pain Killer, reirg 
cure for diarrhea, dysentery, &c., for I have repeatedly tested rs 
virtues in these diseases—and have never known it fail togive re ne 
I always keep a bottle of it in the house in case of need. Seo 
eae 2, Hopwood-st., Liverpool,—To P, D, & Son, ? 


376 e000, 
General Betws of the Gileck, 


—_——~<___ 


PY St. Petersburg a Russian lady, Madame Susloff, practises 
as a physician with great success, and has obtained a large 
number of female patients. 


Five hundred and fifty men, women, and children, assisted 
by the British and Colonial Emigration Fund, left the Thames 
on Saturday for Canada. 

There is to be an exhibition of church decorations at the 
Crystal Palace in the middle of July. Prizes are offered for 
the reas designs, and ladies are eligi le to compete. 

irl named Eliza Wood, aged fourteen, is now lying at 
the: heltenham Infirmary, suffering from two severe gashes in 
her throat, which she inflicted because she had been dis- 
missed from her situation. 

TrreLte Brrru.—The wife of a polisher named Salter, 
living at New Hincksey, Oxon, on Thursday, last week, gave 
birth to three daughters, and mother and children are doing 
well. It is proposed to make application to the Queen for the 
bounty of three guineas customarily made and provided in 
such exceptional cases. 

EXTRAORDINARY Birra IN DUNDEE. —A remarkable event 
has just happened in Dundee. The wife of William Miller, 
the keeper of the volunteer drill-hall, gave birth to four 
children—a son and three daughters. The son was still-born, 
but the daughters were alive. Such a birth is said to be 
unprecedented in Dundee. The mother is in a favourable 
condition towards recovery. 


DeatH oF GirLs FRoM SunstTroKE.—Two deaths from 
sunstroke are reported, one in Devon and the other in Corn- 
wall. In both cases the persons struck were girls. One, 

named Harding, living at South Knighton, near Newton 
Abbot, was playing outside the house, when she received a 
suustroke and died the same evening. The other case was at 
Redruth, and Bessie Millman was the victim. She received 
the sunstroke at the fair, and died directly after she was 
taken home. 


Frmate Beccars.—At the Middlesex Sessions, on Monday, 
before Mr. Serjeant Cox, Ann Brady, a very aged woman, was 
brought up to be dealt with as an incorrigible rogue and 
vagabond. It was stated by Horsford and “Hewitt, officers 
of the Mendicity Society, that the prisoner had been convicted 
nearly 100 times of begging and vagrancy, that these convic- 
tions ranged over about thirty years, and that she was 
very seldom out of prison. The judge sentenced her to be 
imprisoned and kept to hard labour for nine months. 


AccIDENT TO CHILDREN.—A Sunday-school excursion train 
from Cleckheaton, Yorkshire, to Blackpool, was passing down 
an incline between Blackburn and Hoghton, on the East 
Lancashire section of the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway, 
when the tire of a carriage-wheel broke. The carriage was 
smashed to pieces, and the passengers in it, twenty in number, 
‘“‘turned completely topsy-turvey and rolled down the embank- 
ment into a field.” Thirteen of them were seriously hurt, but 


no one was killed. 

AccipENT TO A PLEASURE Party.—Another fatal boat 
accident took place at Chester on Saturday. T'wo young men 
and four young women,§ excursionists from Ashton-under- 
Lyne, went on the Dee in a small pleasure-boat, and after 
they had gone about a quarter of a mile up the river the boat 
was observed to be leaking. As the water rose and covered 
the shoes of those in the boat they became alarmed, but took 
no proper steps to get to the bank. The boat filled with 
water and went down. Three of the party—a man and two 
women—never rose, and were drowned. 


Sap ACCIDENT IN ABSENCE OF PArents.—A father and a 
mother named Watkin, at Macclesfield, left their homea few 
days ago, to attend the funeral of one of their children. 
They left in the house a little child of two under the care of a 
brother ten years of age. This lad, taking advantage of his 
parents’ absence, fetched down a horse pistol to play with, 
and on putting a, lighted match to the nipple the pistol ex- 

loded:and shot his little brother dead instantly. The pistol 
bad been borrowed, it seems, by a neighbour for pigcon-shoot- 

Finding it useless, the borrower had returned it, but 
Edis to discharge it before doing so. 

Success oF Lapy Docrors.—Miss Elizabeth Garrett, the 
lady doctor whose portrait we published some time ago, having 

ushed through half a dozen thorn hedges to obtain her 
Aerts of L.S.A. in England, and finding that she could go no 
further in that direction here, has now won her rank of M.D. 
from the Faculty of Medicine in Paris ; passing through five 
examinations (conducted in French) to obtain it. On Wednes- 
day last she was to be invested in the Sorbonne with the time- 
honoured robe which has served the turn of generations of 

hysicians, counting among them many of the most eminent 
in Europe. 

AccIDENT IN A BALL-room.—The Cambridge University 
Rifle Volunteers gave their annual ball at the Guildhall at 
Cambridge on Wednesday night last week. A large and 
distinguished company assembled, and the festiv ities were 
proceeding with great éclat, until they were suddenly damped 
by an accident of a serious ature. Miss Rance, daughter of 
Mr. Ranee, solicitor, of Cambridge, and one of the belles of 
the room, was waltzing, when she slipped and fell. On being 
raised it was found that her arm was broken. She was re- 
moved home with all speed. The young lady, though suffer- 
ing severely, is progressing as favourably as can be expected. 


Arrempt BY A WIFE TO MurpER A HusBaNnD AND Son. 
—A dissipated woman naned Clarke, about fifty years of age, 
has been charged at the ‘thames Police-court with attempting 
to murder her husband and son. The prisoner, who wes in 
the habit of drinking to excess, was in a drunken state on a 
recent night. Her husband, to escape her violence, was leav- 
ing the room, when she followed him, and stabbed him with 
great force, the knife going through two coats and two shirts 
and penetrating the lung several. inches. The woman’s son, 
who was in bed, came to assist his father, and received a stab 
in the thigh. The old man is not expected to survive, and the 
son is in a dangerous state. The prisoner was remanded. 


A Docror Savinc A Youna WomANS LIFE AT THE Cost 
OF HI8 OWN.—A much-respected physician residing at Bercy, 

near Paris, has recently fallen a victim to his professional zeal 
under singular and painful circumstances. A young woman 
had thrown herself into the Seine from the Quai de Bercy ; 
some young men plunged in after her and succeeded in bring- 
ing her body to the shore. Dr. Launessau was sent for, and 
on his arrival found the young woman apparently dead. He, 
however, had recourse to all the known methods of restoring 
animation, and among others to that of reviving the action of 
the lungs by the inspiration of his own breath. After two 
hours’ assiduous efforts he had the satisfaction of observing 
si igns of recovery. The doctor was exhausted, and as his 
patient gradually ‘yecovered strength so he became enfeebled, 
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and finally died from exhaustion produced by his incessant and 
successful efforts to preserve the life of one who was a com- 
plete stranger to him. 


A Norma Scuoor For MussuLMAN GiRLs.—The Levant 
Herald gives an interesting account of the opening of the 
Normal School for Mussulman Girls in Constantinople. This 
is based on the Middle School for Girls, which has long 
existed. The Normal School will not only give instruction in 
Turkish, Arabic, and Persian, useful knowledge, needlework 
and the sewing-machine, but, by-and-bye, in “the piano and 
French. There are already forty pupils, and it is under the 
direction of an old member of the learned body of the Ulema. 
Many ladies were present at the ceremony ; of course they 
were veiled. The minister, Safvet Pasha, made a speech, and 
the head master delivered the inauguration prayer ; and the 
ladies, breaking up into groups, took coffee and discussed the 
prospects of the establishment. 


SvurcripE From Love.—On the night of Sunday last a lad 
named Bird, in the employ of a confectioner at Spalding, in 
Lincolnshire, was observed to leave his master’s house and go 
into an outbuilding. As he did not return his mistress went 
in search of him, | and found him suspended from a beam 
quite dead. An inquest was held on Monday evening, when 
it was stated in evidence that the boy, who was only seventeen 
years old, had told a fellow-servant that a gir! he had for- 
merly courted had spoken to him coldly and Thad declined to 
walk with him or hold any communication with him. He 
was of an excitable temperament, and it is supposed that this 
led him to commit the rash act. A verdict’ was returned in 
accordance with the facts. 


SurcipE or A YounG WomAN AT OLpuHAm.—A sad case of 
suicide has taken place at Uldham, the unfortunate victim 
being a young woman named Hlizabeth Ann Burton, aged 
nineteen years. Froma statement made by the deceased's 
stepmother, it appears that the girl came home at a 
little before eleven o'clock on Sunday night, having bid her 
sweetheart ‘‘good-bye” at the door. About eleven o'clock 
she went to bed, and about ten minues after she called out, 
‘‘ Father, father.” Her father, who was sleeping in another 
room, went tv her, when she said, “Oh! father, I’m dying ; 
do forgive me.’’ He asked her what she had done, and she 
replied that she had taken poison. Medical aid was imme- 
diately summoned, but the unfortunate girl had expired 
before it arrived. 


REsutT OF SENSATIONAL READING ON A Boy.—The 
Court of Assizes of the Eure et Loir has just tried a youth 
named Rochereuil, aged scarcely fifteen, for attempting to 
murder the wife of “his master, a miller, at Maintenon, 
named Truffaut. The brain of the lad appears to have been 
completely turned by the continued reading of: all the details 
of the Troppmann crime, and he formed a ‘project of murder- 
ing his mistress during the absence of his master, and rebbing 
the house. A moment favourable for his project presented 
itself on the 9th of March last. and Rochereuil, armed with a 
club, a poignard, a revolver, and a rope, suddenly entered the 
room in which Mdme. Truffaut was sitting, and commenced 
an attack on her. She, however, resisted, and in the struggle 
the revolver fell to the ground and went off, the charge 
wounding the young miscreant himself in the head ; this acci- 
dent was the means of saving the life of the lady, as Roche- 
reuil became alarmed and made off. The jury now returned 
a verdict of guilty, and also decided that he was of sufficient 
age to act with discernment. He was, in consequence, sen- 
tenced to six years’ imprisonment. 


Ropstna Lapres’ Carriaces.—At Westminster Police- 
court James. Willis, described as a respectably-dressed lad, 
eighteen years of age, was charged with robbery from a car- 
riage. Henry Smith, a builder's foreman, stated that about 
three in the afternoon he was passing through Grosvenor- 
crescent, when he saw the prisoner following an open 
barouche, and an instant afterwards he placed his hand over 
the side of the carriage and took from the back seat a bag 
which was now produced. He put it under his coat, and, 
finding he was observed, ran up into Groswenor-place. The 
witness followed and caught him, but he got away and ran 
across the park, and witness after him, until, dodging him 
round an omnibus in Park-lane,; he caught Him, put him ina 
cab, and gave him into the custody of the first policeman he met. 
Mrs, Griffith, wife of Mr. Darby Griffith, late M. P. for Devizes, 
identified a lady’s sealskin reticule produced as hers. It con- 
tained ascent- hottle, silver card-case, gold pencil-case, tablet, 
purse containing 5s. 8d., and other articles, which she valued 
at at least 25/. ‘The prisoner, who had nothing to say, was 


committed for trial. 


A Weattriy LApy FILFERER.—A woman in sordid attire, 
and apparently between fifty and sixty years of age, was de- 
tected the other morning by a baker in the Rue d’ Entrepot 
stealing rolls from his shop, and was handed over to the 
police. Her lodgings in the Faubourg St. Denis were after- 

wards searched, when proofs were obtained that she had been 
carrying on a system of pilfering on an extensive scale. In 
her rooms were found twenty-two. bottles of perfumery, 
twenty-one cakes of soap, thirty pairs of new boots of 
different sizes, besides innumerable other articles of small 
bulk. This woman, who appears to have been regularly re- 
ceiving charity under four different names, including her own, 
which is Mutet, had-in her possession, concealed in a cup- 
board, railway and other bonds to the amount of 2,880/., with 
6007. in gold or notes, and 27. in sous. She had been arrested 
in August last for stealing a handful of beans in the Saint 
Laurent market, but at that time property to the amount of 
only 2,480/. had been found in her domicile, so that she must 
bave since accumulated the difference of 1, 4007. 


ALL Turovuen tHE Ric Wipow.—A breach of promise of 
marriage case, Huet »v. Duke, ii Pith judgment had been 
allow ed to go by default in the Court of Exchequer, has come 
before Mr. Under-Sheriff Burchell and a jury at the Sheriffs’ 
Court for assessment of damages. ‘They were laid at 1,0002. 
The plaintiff, Annie Huet, was a young woman of about 
twenty-six years of age, and the defe ndant was a young man 
who had been manager to Messrs. Spence, Turner, and Co., 
drapers, Lisson-grove. The parties had been acquainted since 
1861, and the marriage was fixed for December last. On the 
13th of that month the defendant wrote to the plaintiff to 
break off the engagement, and in three days afterwards he 
was married to a widow. He now lived at Ealing, where it 
was stated that he kept an excellent establishment. The 
counsel for the defendant remarked that his client had mar- 
ried a widow with lots of children, and the witness who was 
under examination added, ‘‘and lots of money.” Mr. Tal- 
fourd Salter, for the plaintiff, submitted that it was a case for 
full damages. After an engagement of nine years it was a 
heartless act to marry a widow with money and to live in good 
style. Mr. Lewis said it was happiness in some cases to 
break a promise of marriage. In this case there was only 
poverty before the parties if they had married. The jury 
assessed the damages at 200/. 
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A QUIET Weppine.—An American paper states that a 

clergyman of Putnam, Connecticut, recently married & 
couple on the cars, without the other passengers having any 
knowledge or suspicion of the transaction. 

Goop News For TEOSE ABOUT TO Marry.—‘ Parties about 
to furnish’ will be glad to learn, on the authority of the Bir- 
mingham commercial reports, that a general reduction has 
taken place in the price of carpets. Brussels carpets are 4d. 
per yard lower, and in less costly fabrics the reduction is still 
greater. 

Tue Rapy or THE Lock.—A hair merchant lately arrived 
at a German village, and exhibitel to the inhabitants a paper 
which he certified to have been sent froma ‘‘ Sainte Association” 
formed for the purpose of collecting the hair of girls and young 
women, and weaving it into a cope for the Pope, to be presented 
to him on the day of the proclamation of his infallibility. 
Numbers of women were thus deluded, and submitted to be 
shorn ; and it was not till the “ merchant ” had departed that 
they found that the hair was intended, not for his Holiness, but 
for chignons and false plaits. 


Tnr Basy’s Frock AND THE PRINCESS OF WALES.—A 
baby’s frock, made by the girls of the ‘‘One Tun” Ragged- 
schools, Westminster, and forwarded to the Princess of Wales 
by Miss Adeline Cooper, has been graciously accepted by her 
Royal Highnsss, who has sent five guineas as a contribution to 
the children’ $s annual excursion. 


An ‘‘ORNAMENTAL” LApy,—The very latest thing in the 
advertising line isa lady who, through the newspapers, seeks 
for employ: meut as an ‘ornamental guest.’ She will assist at 
dinner or evening parties—by her grace and wit and beauty 
contributing to the entertainment of guests, and she will do 
everything in the highest style of art—only she demands that a 
handsome ' compensation be made therefore. 


DANGERS OF Kisstnc.—A Paris correspondent writes :_ The 
custom of kissing is much more common in France than in Eng- 
land. Not to speak of children, grown-up brothers and sisters, 
cousins, and half-cousins cannot leave one another for a few 
hours only without the conventional ‘‘embrace,” and even 
bearded men may often be seen exchanging ‘‘smackers” in 
broad daylight. Apropos of the small-pox, a learned doctor 
writes to the papers to prove that this habit has its dangers as 
well as its pleasures. He says that the contact of lips is suffi- 
cient to communicate almost any malady, and highly extols 
the more sanitary expression of feeling practised in England, 
known as une gracieuse poignée de mains. He winds up by 
warning his readers that ‘‘a kiss may often end in death }” 
Not being an M.D. I cannot pretend to dispute these state. 
ments, but you will allow me to say that I am half afraid the 
doctor is a bachelor or an old maid. 


BEAUTIFUL FoR Ever.—As all young ladies desire to be 
considered beautiful, we publish th 
complishing that desired yas — SANT RU 
How to be beautiful when old? 
I can tell you, maiden fair— 
Not by lotions, dyes, and pigmenis ; 
Not by washes for your hair. 
While you're young be pure and gentle 
Keep your passions well controll’d, 
Walk, work, and do your duty, 
You'll be handsome when yov’re old. 


Snow-white locks are fair as golden, 
Grey as lovely as the brown, 

And the smiles of age more pleasant 
Than a youthful beauty’s frown. 
Tis the soul that shapes the features, 
Fires the eye, attunes the voice ; 
Sweet sixteen, be these your maxims, 
When yov’re sixty you'll rejoice. 


Births, Marriages, wd Deaths, 


[These Announcements are inserted at the uniform rate of 2s. 6d. each,] 


BIRTHS. 

On the 10th inst., at 60, Alexandra-road, South I I 5 
Alen, ji, st, he aetancn outh Hampstead, the wife of J. W 
n the 13th inst., at 23, Bentinck-street, Manchest 2 
Thomas Lambert, of Sandhilis, Blechingley, Ki autores ee 
On the 12th inst., at 58, South ‘Audley: ‘street, the wife of Mr. F. W. 


of a son. 
MARRIAGE. 
On the 9th inst., at St. John’s Church, Brecon, by R 
e the Rev. S.C. Church, Al 
Davidson, Esq., lieutenant- colonel R.K.,. to Emma Juliana, viingeatiiaiyhter 
of the late Rev. S. Phillips, of Fairy-hill, Glamor: ganshire, 


Beci DEATHS. 
hh oe 10th inst., at 56, Russell-square, Adelhaid, wife of II. Beigel, Esq., 
On the 12th inst., at Talbot-road, B: 
agedainty-thres ayswater, Margaret, wife of Sir W. Brooke, 
On the 7th inst., Mr. Wm. Edwin Plumbridge, of Bath Cottage, Denmark-road, 
ae ell, aged sixty-four, 
n the 12th inst., at 25, Victoria-road, South -Hampstead, tl f 
Tatham, Esq., aged thirty- eight, Toke ee ca 


the wife of Henry 
Loder, 


Women 1n Inpra.—A letter in the ecord gives an ac- 
count of a trial which has just taken place at Calcutta involv- 
ing the right of a Hindoo woman to choose her own religion. 
It seems that a young woman, whose friends belong to the 
Brahmo Somaj, and are related (the letter seems to imply) to 
Keshub Chunder Sen, forsook the tenets of her fathers and 
was baptized. Her relatives got a writ of habeas corpus, and 
secured influential counsel, but the judge decided against 
them, and gave the woman her liberty. ‘She at once,” the 
writer say3, ‘‘in open court, in the most unhesitating way 
intimated that she would not return to her relatives, How- 
ever, before judgment was recorded, she was again removed 
to a private room, in order that her mother might try again 
to shake her resolution. No Christian friend was permitted 
to enter. Presently wails and shrieks and howlings of grief 
reached us. After a painful interval the young woman was 
again called forth into the midst, evidently much agitated, 
and you may imagine the trying ordeal in’a court crammed 
with spectators. She also had never before been beyond the 
walls of the zenana till within the last week. By God’s 
grace she stood firm, and in a firm voice replied to the ques- 
tion where she decided to go—‘T'o the Padre Sahibs.’ The 
excitement is immense among the natives. All Calcutta is in 
a ferment.” 

Ho.toway's Pitxs. —If half the attention were bestowed on pre- 
serving health as is given to regain it when unfortunately it has been 
lost, man’s happiness would be vastly augmented. Everybody’s 
wish is, most certainly, to be well; but to attain that desirable 
state during the winter months of fogs and chills was a disputed 
question prior to the discovery of Holloway’s Pills. No one need 
hesitate to take Holloway’s medicine during the versatile and 
dismal months, His Pills will cast out any noxious matter which 
may have entered the lungs, and likewise prevent disease arising 
from checked perspiration, “sedentary habits, or ill-ventilated rooms, 
by rousing the activity of the liver, and stimulating the kidneys to 


abundant secretion. 


ae 
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A SIX-YEAR-OLD TALE. 


OLLY DINKS is my son. Sometimes I call him 
Lolly, and sometimes Dinks. When he is a naughty 

boy, I do not call him by cither name. A rod, a cane, a 
stick, smell as sweet then as the name of my little rose- 
bud Lolly Dinks. When he is naughty, I try 
to let him alone, and keep quiet ; his capers hurt 
me so that I wrap my feelings in vinegar and 
brown paper, sit in my chair, and drop a few 
tears on a handkerchief which has a big S. in 
the corner. Large, white, salt tears are mine, 
and Mr. Lolly Dinks sees every one of them. He 
puts one foot over the other, looks at nothing as 
hard as ever he can, and says :— 

“*T don’t care if you do cry. 
eyes one bit.” 

But Lolly Dinks does care. Presently I feel 
something heavy at the back of my chair; I keep 
my eyes shut. Then comes against my face a 
hard little head, covered with hair that smells 
just like new hay, and is like it too; and wee 
fingers pull at my hair, and a pair of roseleaf 
lips creep over my nose and my chin and my 
ears ; and in my ears Lolly Dinks says, softly :— 

‘Take me on your lap and tell me a story.” 

**Do I feel the fingers and the lips of a bad 
boy or a good boy?” I ask. 

‘*Tell the story, and I will be good. I must 
grow bad, if I don’t hear all the time about 
giants, ogres, and crocodiles. If you don’t tell 
me in a minute you will be a naughty mother, 
and all boys won’t like you.” 

Oh, naughty, darling Lolly Dinks! Having 
Said these dreadful words, he looks at me like 
a crafty rascal of a bird, standing on one leg, 
and eyeing me sideways. I remain silent, and 
reflect upon boys. Itseems to me that all other 
boys behave better than Lolly Dinks behaves, 
When they visit him, how meek and still they 
are! They say, ‘‘If you please,” and ‘*Thank you,” and 
** Will you allow us to turn somersault on your bed?” and 
“Could you be so kind as to give us a drink?” They eat 
with their forks, while Lolly Dinks eats with his fingers. 
Their hair does not stick up all over their little respectable 
skulls as his does. He yells, ‘‘I won’t eat bread and butter ¢ 
Vl only eat jelly ;” and they say, ‘‘We had rather not eat 
bread and butter ; we prefer jelly.” 

I think, Oh that somebody else’s boys were my boys! All 
at once I stop thinking—for here Lolly Dinks is in my lap, 
and I am kissing him like anything—and I begin a story 
right off, which he listens to as still as a mouse, a pretty 
smile on his lips, and his eyes as bright as diamonds. This 
18 the way I begin, and this is going to be the story; though 
for the life of me I cannot see that it is much of a story—and 
all the editors, and the publishers, and the readers, and 
everybody but Lolly Dinks, will see as I do. 


é don’t wet my 


MOUNKLYS AT OMX. 
‘ 7 
* Lolly, oiuce 
Immediately La: int “rupted, 
6 A tz fe i ‘ , r 7 3 
Mother!” Loliy Dinks shrieks. ‘* Once/ You said that 


Not a Single thing besides.” 
Now I grow in earnest. 
egim again :— 
Peticnee what is there in daylight to make children 0) 
darkness pees pelt a) unloving, so exacting? The angel of 
wh the c € Waves his downy, raven wings over them 
en they go to bed, must be a lovely spirit. How beautiful 


I squeeze his hands, I frown, I 


before, [ am going to have ten thousand monkeys in it, or | 


the children become in this angel’s presence! He has large, 
palish green eyes—” 

** Does he wink, mother ?” interrupts Lolly Dinks again. 

**Yes, Lolly Dinks, he winks; every wink is a dream 
which travels through your sleeping mind.” 

‘Well, mother, Ido see a light in my shut eyes; but it 
aa be a fairy gas that makes everything so bright. Go on, 
mother.”’ 


“« Every elf and fairy sprite 
Nop as light as bird from brier— 


from dream to dream, Lolly Dinks, in your little mite of a 
mind, I mean to have you understand that when you awake 
in the night, when you call out from your bed, begging to 
come into mine for just five minutes, how good, how gentle, 
how loving you are in the shadow of the angel of darkness. 
I hear no naughty word from you, I see no ugly, pouting lip; 
your white feet do not angrily stamp at me, your white hands 
are not doubled in anger against me. 

‘* * Mother,’ you say, ‘I love you a worldful.’ ‘Mother, I 
must kiss you.’ ‘Mother, will you hold my hands?’ 
‘Mother, may I always be your king-baby, your little royal 
son?’ ‘I'll never grow too big to hug you, mother dear.’” 

At this period of my continuous story Lolly Dinks himself 
winks, but as it is in the daylight, and the angel of darkness 
is still far away, just leaving behind him the wall of China, 
he again says, ‘Goon. Give me an ogre or a crocodile.” 

‘Lolly, once upon a time, in Egypt, a] fat crocodile lived, 
‘the smallest 
of his kin,’ that 
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round Crocky’s long head and snout ; but there is not much 
more to tell. Crick-crack also sat on Crocky’s head, and when 
his meat, or his fish, or hig vegetables, got between his teeth, 
Crick-crack darted into the wide jaws, and picked it out. 
This was when Crocky was Swimming or floundering about 
for food. At other times, Crocky hid himself in mud, and 
rested, as he said ; but that was not true; he just covered 
himself up, in the hope that somebody or something might 
come close to him, thinking it were about to climb a mud 
heap, and when it got over the top of his ugly snout, that 
he could open his awful jaws and eat it into 
hash. He stayed and stayed day after day, night 
after night, first on one side of the river, and 
then on the other—and nobody nor nothing 
came. The sun was so hot it baked the mud 
hard all round him, and he could not shake it 
off; his head ached, his paws grew sore, his 
tail got numb. Then he cried. Crocodile tears 
are different from people’s tears. They are shiny 
and thick like mucilage, and father and mother 
crocodiles, and all the crocodiles in Egypt, do 
not believe in them. So nobody believed that 
poor Crocky was crying. His friend Crick-crack 
had been called away to lay a couple of spotted 
eggs as big as an olive, on the top of a yellow 
column, where a cunning little bush grew, and 
of course Crick-crack knew that if Crocky was 
mud-baked there could be no meat in his teeth, 
and that the flies had all moved into the next 
village, where some Arab men lived, with red 
legs, and who wore white night-gowns in the 
daytime, and every now and then bumped their 
heads, crying out, Muzzein, Muzzein. 

““At last Crocky died, and when Crick-crack 
came back one day to lunch with him, and the 
flies returned to take a nap, all that they could 
find was a mud heap as long and as wide as 
Crocky was when they left him. Crick-crack did 
not speak to the flies, the flies did not speak to 
Crick-crack, and they all went on their way, 
thinking how mean Crocky had been to desert 
them in this way, saying to themselves, ‘* Croco- 
diles are always just so, in the mud or out; they 
will die and forget ws.” 

‘Ts this all, mother?” inquires Lolly Dinks. 

‘*There never was another thing said about Crocky after 
that night ; and the sun set red and gold and green, and every 
body was happy all over Egpyt.”’ 

‘**T don’t believe a word of this story,” cried Lolly Dinks. 
“It would have been different if the monkeys had been 
there.” 


TuE FortTuNEs oF A REBELLIOUS NuN.—A nun in the con- 
vent of Linz, in Austria, having claimed the protection of the 
new laws, has been permitted to leave the convent, and is now 
residing at Vienna, She entered the convent at the age of 
seventeen, bringing with her a dower of 20,000 florins ; and 
being a wealthy heiress, the greater part of her fortune ulti- 
mately became the property of the convent. At first she was 
treated with great friendliness ; but after a time she became un- 


is, his tail was not 


as long as his fa- 


ther’s tail was,and 
his miserable 
paws were not as 
wilde as his mo- 
ther’s paws were, ! 
Still he was fat ; 
and every hip-po- 
pot-a-mus hated 
Crocky, who was 
only to blame for 
onething. Crocky 
had a dreadful 
appetite ; he bit 
everything, and 
what he did not 
spit out of his 
mouth — which 
was half a yard 
long — he_ swal- 
lowed. He bit 
the legs of boys ; 
he bit the boats 
that floated on 
the river where 
his mud crib was; 
he bit the lily 
leaves, and they 
puckered up his 
mouth so — for 
they were bitter 
—that his mother 
said she wasafraid 
hecould never say 
Memnon again ; 
and Crocky said, 
‘What do I care 
for Memmum ?’ 


‘“‘Crocky would 
have bitten into 
the tops of the 
palm-trees that 
grew near his na- 
tive river, but 
crocodiles cannot” 
climb trees, and 
so he pretended 
that he never 
could bear sauer 


kraut. Well, 
Crocky had a 
friend, a bird 
named  Crick- 
crack! Lolly 


Dinks, can you 
believe that a fat 
, with a big mouth, little ugly eyes, and ob, such a 
ack, dirty, and rough—could have a bird friend ? 
Our Crocky had one though, and what do you think the bird 
did? He picked his teeth for him !” 
‘“Why didn’t Crocky buy a toothpick ?” asks Lolly Dinks. 
** He could not paddle over the red sand, my Dinks. His 
paws were short, his eyes were weak ; besides, he was afraid 
of a sand-storm.” 
**There’s no such thing as a sand-storm. Go on, mother, 
tell me more about the bird,” ordered Lolly Dinks. 
“Crick-crack was brown and little, and ate the flies swarming 


” 


“WILL YOU WALK INTO MY PARLOUR?” ETC, 


popular with the other nuns, and she frequently complained of 
the persecution to which she was subjected by them. At length 
she expressed her determination to leave the convent, upon which 
every effort was made to induce her to remain. <A few months 
ago the celebrated Bishop Rudigier had repeated interviews wit 
her, representing the sinfulness of her conduct, and at the Sot 
time informed her that if she persisted in her determination *0 
a penny of her fortune would be restored to her. The a teld the 
ever, was not to be dissuaded from her purpose, atria the 
Bishop that she would rather go to service than re 

convent any longer, 
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he Aecry Dour. 


A. T. Kettle is the only singer who never has a cold, 
Fare-well Performances—Good meals. 


‘‘Ma,” said a little five-year-old the other day, ‘are there 
any dripping-flies as well as butter-flies ?” 

‘Sprrinc a Man-Trap” is the title given to a picture of 
a pretty young lady arranging her curls at a mirror. 

Why is a young lady who deserts a dandy admirer like a 
large steamer entering a river? Because she leaves a swell, 


An old Greenland seaman said.he could really believe that 
crocodiles shed tears, for he had often seen whales blubber. 


Although the milkmaid has passed away, the made milk 
hasn’t. 

‘‘Spring’s delights are now returning,” as the lady said 
when she turned her light silk for the third time. 

Can a curl over the forehead be called, ‘* Locke on the 


Understanding ?” 
a 


ICHLY - COLOURED CHROMO- 
» TYPES after WATTEAU (unmounted, for Scrap- 
books or Screens). A set of four oval medallions of 
figure subjects, in tho rich and effective style of this cele- 
brated French artist. Post free for 50 stamps; ora set of 
six (smaller size) for 25 stamps._JOHN JERRARD, 172, 


Fleet-street, London. 


WEDDING PARTIES. 
MARQUEES for the BREAKFAST and 


DANCING, beautifully fitted up, let on hire at 


BENJAMIN EDGINGTON’S, 
2, DUKE-STREET, Lonpon-priner, 5.E. 
Illustrated Catalogues post free. 


SUMMER EVENING PARTIES. 


ye 
ALHON 
, a MSA 


“en ee S 


ORIS ay 
USA 


HE most elegant arrangements can be 
made with MARQUEES and TENTS from 


BENJAMIN EDGINGTON’S, 
2, Dukr-STREET, Lonpon-BripGe, S.E. 


PRIZE MEDALS awarded at the London 


‘* This mechanism secures instantaneous repetition without 
ruption so common to the vibration of the strings. . 
and manufacturers.”—Standard, Sept. 13, 1869. 

_ “..,. The touch is very sure, light, and elastic, givin 
So important an mprovement is of the utmost interest to pianists.”—Musical Times, June 1, 1869. 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 


When is a blow from a lady welcome ?—When she strikes 
you agreeably. 

The lady whose blood curdled in her veins, has ever since 
been sour in her disposition. 


A sharp young lady says there is nothing more touching in 
this life than to see a poor but virtuous young man struggling 
with a weak moustache. 


‘Good gracious,§ Matilda, but it’s cold! My teeth are 
actually chattering.” ‘‘ Well, aunt, don’t let ’em chatter 
too much, or they may tell where you bought ’em.” 


‘Tt ig a curious fact,” says some entomologist, ‘that it is 
the female mosquito that torments us.” <A bachelor says that 
it is not at all curious. 


An epitaph ona husband and wife in a country church, we 
are informed, concludes with a holy quotation meant to be 
polite, but which may certainly be construed in two ways. 
It is the following : ‘‘ Their warfare is accomplished.” 


Three things a lady cannot do; 1. She cannot pass a 
millinery-shop without stopping. 2. She cannot see a piece 
of lace without asking the price. 3. She cannot see a baby 
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without kissing it. A lady turns the table on the gentlemen 
as follows: Three things a gentleman cannot do: 1. He 
cannot go through the house and shut the doors after hin. 2. 
He cannot have a shirt made to suit him. 3. He can never 
be satisfied with the ladies’ fashions. 


(From Punch.) 

‘‘A Tune or Beauty.”—Lady Visitor: ‘* Well, George 
and what do you mean to be, when you have grown up ” 
George (promptly): ‘‘An artist!” Visitor : ‘Well, then 
you shall paint my portrait.” George: ‘Ah! but I mean 
to paint pretty things !” 

From Ireland.—Good name for an auctioneer’s wife.—Biddy. 

In Two Worps.—Our police system and the housebreakers’ 
system—bunglery and burglary. 


Ga‘ For a long period I have been subject to frequent attacks 
of lumbago, at times so severe as to totally unfit me for 
business. _ After trying many medicines, to little or no 
purpose, I was induced to use your Pain Killer, and the 
result was astonishing, for, after a few days, the pain left 
me entirely, and has not since returned.—J. J. Horrox 
New Mills, Derbyshire, Nov., 1859.—To Perry Davis & Son.” 


Se Dy 
GAS CRN 
Wee) 


Paris, and Amsterdam 
“ Tmprovements and eneral cucellence.” 


DIPLOME DE MENTION EXTRAORDINAIRE, Netuertanps Internationa Exurpirion, 1869. 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 
PIANOFORTE MANUFACTURERS, 


18, WIGMORE STREET, LONDON. 


THE principal advantages of their last Patented Pianoforte improvements are— 


any adulteration of the sound through the spasmodic inter- 
It has received the greatest approbation everywhere of musicians 


nternational Exhibitions, for 


g the performer every? acility for producing gradations of tone. 


OMENTOUS, MYSTICAL, and 
MUSICAL ENTERTAINMENTS.—SAND AND 
THE SUEZ CANAL (a2 Momentous Question), by Pro- 
fessor Perrer; with curious Sand Experiments and Dio- 
rami¢ Illustrations.—Noye Musical Entertainment by 
Grorcr Bucxuanp, Esq., entitled THE HEART. OF 
STONE: 2 Legend of the Black Forest ; with astonishin 
Spectrol Scenes and New Music.—Dvewar’s Saeeatine 
Perfcrmances.—The American Organ daily.—And all th 
other Entertainments Daily, for One Shilling, at ROYAL 
POLYTECHNIC. 


THE ART OF READING AND SPEAKING. 
N ISS EMILY FAITHFULL receives 


PUPILS Privately and in Classes, for Instruction in 
ELOCU TION. For terms, &c., apply to Secretary, Victoria 
Press, Princes-street, Hanover-square, W. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES IN THE KINGDOM. 


Sreconp Epirron 


HANGE UPON CHANGE. 
By EMILY FAITHFULL. 
“The great merit of this wosk is its naturalness, but it is 


Illustrated Catalogues post free. The Messrs. Brinsmead’s invention is simplicity itself, and there can be little doubt that it more closely 
Pa ance «ale approaches perfection than any arrangement which has precededit. . . .. We were much struck with the power possessed throughout bright as well as unaffected. The auth 
by Messrs. Brinsmead’s instruments to sustain that which they happily call ‘singing,’ whilst a plaintive melody is being hu Ask “tainly d Sis. G AULDOL has 
performed. .. . It is long since we have listened to instruments more rich in tone and general brilliancy than these.” mour, and she certainly does not restrain it very mnch. 


OALS —A HINT to PURCHASERS. 
—Do not be sure you know what Price you are paying 

for your Coals, unless you are certain you get 20 cwt. to 
the Ton and the Quality you order. The Weight and 
Quality of all Coals sold by the JOINT STOCK COAL 
COMPANY, LIMITED, are Guaranteed. Order at the 
Chief Office, 115, Chancery-lane, or at any of the Offices or 
Depéts in London, Brighton, Dublin, Colchester, or Bury 
St. Edmunds. Truck-loads sent to any station at Whole- 


sale Prices. A. NEW, Managing Director. 


CEMENT for BROKEN ARTICLES, &c 
OULKES’ CEMENT will unite any 


Material, from Glass and Leather to Wood and Iron, 
and the articles joined bear washing in boiling water. It 
combines transparency with unequalled strength and 
freedom from unpleasant odour, admits of great neatness, 
and is of easy application. A few of the uses to which it 
may be applied: The repair of every description of House- 
hold Glasses and Earthenware, Glass Shades, Chimney 
Ornaments, pieces of Veneer, the Binding of Books, 
Chippings of Furniture, Picture Frames, Mounting Prints, 
Marble and Alabaster Goods, Fossils, Ornaments in Ivory 

nd Bone, Vases and Pendants. Costly wares, Anc:ent and 
Modern, that cannot be replaced, may, with this cement, 
be renewed, however much broken. 

Sold in bottles, at1s. Sold by all respectable Chemists 
and Patent Medicine Vendors, and prepared only by the 
Sole Inventor and Maker, 

Ww. J. FOULKES, Operatixe Chemist, Birkenhead. 


USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH, 


THE QUEEN’S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER 


Rif 


A emis 
Nw eat 


«“é For 
while equally supporting.”—Lady’s Own Paper, May 7. 


BEST FOOD FOR INFANTS. 


“ Resembling mother’s milk as closely as possible.”—Dr. 
H. Banxer on Right Foods. ‘‘ The infant Prince thrives 
upon it as a Prince should.”—Social Science Review. 


MANUFACTORIES—Il To 4, 


sets the cork is more yielding t 


“ The invention seems to us to 


—The Queen, May 15, 1869. 


18, WIGMORE STREET, W. 
OHENIES STREET; 


AND 8, HERTFORD PLACE, LONDON. 


WHY DO BLACK SILKS WEAR 80 BADLY? 


It is a question there is often too good reason for asking ; and in order to remove the occasion 


JOLL 


for this frequent complaint, 


be stamped with a distinct guarantee. 
PATTERNS POST-FREE, 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS :— 


8, LITTLE TORRINGTON STREET ; 


Y & SON, SILK MERCERS, BATH, 


Have entered into arrangements with eninent Lyons and Spitalfields Manu- 
facturers to produce for them several qualities and makes of BLACK SILKS, 
any of which may be purchased with the certainty that it will wear well; for 
these Goods JOLLY & SON hold themselves responsible, and each Dress will 


JOLLY & SON, MILSOM STREET, BATH. 


THE GREATEST NOVELTIES AND GREATEST COMFORTS 
OF THE AGE ARE STEPHEN DIXON’S 


NEW PATENT CORK SKIRTS, 
NEW CORK CORSETS, AND 
NEW CORK DRESS IMPROVERS. 


han bone dr steel, readily adapting itself to ‘the figure, less likely to break, 


be not only ingenious but in every way adapted to give comfort, ease, and convenience 
the wearer of the article made by the process under notice.’—The Draper, April 15. 
“A new skirt has been the want for many years; that desideratum is now supplied.”—World of Fashion, May. 


“The perfection of skirts.”—South London Press. 


... Miss Faithfull must be praised for her reading, her 
vivacity, and the freedom of hand with which she sketches 
what she sees.”—Contemporary Review. 


Rarely in these days do we meet in fictional literature 
with so much to make us pause awhile thoughtfully on the 
great problems of life, and sadly weigh the wheat against 
the chaff. . . . Social life of the higher class is hit off with 
out exaggeration in a manner forcibly reminding us f 
Thackeray’s shrewd and exquisitely perfect sketches Mis 
Faithfull is really alive to the errors, absurdities of Boal sh 
vee The latter part of the story is highly exciting. none 
in clever pictures of society, with some genuine himow F 
—Civ Service Gazette.’ =! 

VICTORIA PRESS, Princes-street, Hanover-square, W. 


OOKERY for LADIES —aye, and 
Gentlemen too. —The POCKET KITCHENER. — 
This marvellous personal Cuisine can be conveniéntly car 
ried in a Gentleman’s pocket or a Lady’s reticule; yet for 
numerous services it is as efficient as a kitchen fire. No 
fuel required. The possessor can obtain, early or late, in 
bedroom or elsewhere, boiling water in five minutes—ne 
annoyance, no trouble—alro prepare Tea, Coffee, Cocoa, or 
Chocolate. 


In the Pocket Kitchener you can poach or boil eggs 
vegetables, &c., &c.; stew or fry kidney, frog, steak, 
sausage, chop, bacon, eggs, fish, &c. The Little Cuisine is 
available in the open ficlds, in railway carriage, on tour 
excursion, or picnic; in sanctum, office, chamber study 
boudoir, or mountain-top ; anywhere and instantly. Din- 
ner prepared at the cost of about three farthings. Price 
4s. 9d., 6s. 9d.; duplex, 7s. 9d.; of the Patentee, T, G 
POTTER, the Stella Lamp Depét, 11, Oxford-street, 
London, Sent anywhere on receipt of three stamps extra, 


LADIES. 


POR more than 100 years the safest and 
best medicine -has proved to be “DR. JOHN 
HOOPER’S FEMALE PILLS.” They are invaluable and 
unsurpassed, Beware of Counterfeits. The genuine Pills 
bear the name of Dr. John Hooper, and may be obtained 
at BARCLAY and SONS, Farringdon-street; Edwards; 
Sanger; Butler and Crispe ; and Thompson ; and Retail of 
all Chemists and Druggists. 


ADIES’ and CHILDREN’S WARD 
ROBES, Table and Bed Linen PURCHASED to 
any amount.—Miss PATTERSON, 30, Park-street 


Ct 
‘Highly nourishing and easily digested.”—Dr. Hassauu. < " : : Camden-town, N.W., and 8, King-street, Portman- 
Manufactured by STEPHEN DIXON & CO., St. Mary’s Place, Nottingham ; Cs thereat 18 Years.) 8 square, 


No Boiling or Straining required. 
Tins, 1s., 2s., 5s., and 10s. 


Propared by SAVORY & MOORE, New Bond-street, 
London. 


Procurable of all Chemists and Italian Warehousemen. 


LOOK TO YOUR TEETH. 
Me; FRANCOIS (late Jeans), Surgeon- 


Dentist, continues to SUPPLY his celebrated 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH, on vulcanised base, at 5s. a tooth 
and £210s.aset. These teeth are more natural, comfort- 
able, and durable than any yet produced, and are self- 
adhesive.—42, Judd-street, near King’s-cross and Euston- 


,quare.—Consultation Free. 


Be 
\ ILES DOUGHTY’S VOICE 

LOZENGES strengthen and produce a Voice melo- 
dious, sweet, and clear. 

Testimonial No. 5,112.—Madlle. Curisrine Nizsson writes 
August 2nd, 1869: “I find your Lozenges most excellent 
for the throat and voice—receive my thanks.” 

Telegram received from Mr. Gawith, Chemist, Liver- 
pool, Sept. 20th, 1869: “ Forward by first passenger train 
to wMadlle. Christine Nilsson, Victoria Hotel, Preston, two 
iargest boxes of Voice Lozenges, 11s. each; charge to me.” 

Testimonial No. 845.—Jenny Linn writes: ‘‘ My expe- 
rience confirms the testimony already so general in favour 
of your Voice Lozenges.” 

Lovisa PYNE writes: “Ihave benefited much from the 
use of them.” ¢ 

ARCHBISHOP Mannixe writes: ‘I approve very highly of 


them.” * “cc * 
i AEL COSTA : ad to give my testi- 
Sir Mica Costa writes: ‘Iam glad t y testi 


: i fficacy.” 
monial to their ¢ : : 
*,* These delightfully flavoured Lozenges improve, 


r yr and compass ; 
qustain, and increase the powe pass of the voice, 


stop its decline and impar 


vocal chords. 
Sold in Boxes at 6d., 18., and 2s. 6d, each ; post free for 


14, or 33.stamps, by MILES DOUGHTY, Chemist, 26 
ad 27, Dlackiniars-road, London ; and al Chemists, 
A 


t elasticity and brilliancy to the 


E. & R. 
ARE NOW SELLING A SPLENDID COLLECTION 


FRENCH SILK MANTLES AND JACKETS, 


In all the NEWEST PARIS STYLES, from 34 to 10 Guineas. 


SINGLE AND 


PRIME 


And sold by all respectable Wholesale and Retail Drapers. 


GARROULD 


Price ever kuown for Goops or THIS CLASS. 


ALSO SEVERAL LOTS OF 


ERY MUCH UNDER PRICE. 


me & R. GARROULD, 
150, 152, 154, 156 & 158, E D G W A R E R O A D; persons of restricted means, are granted by the VICTORTA 


AND 


57 & 58, QUEEN STREET, LONDON, W. 


CLOSE ON SAIORDAYS AT TWO O’CLOCK ALL TH YEAR ROUND. 


SEASON’S TEA, 


Really Good and Truly (heap are the TEAS and COFFEES supplied by 


PHILLIPS & CO., TEA MERCHANTS, 


8, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY, LONDON, E.C, 
STRONG TO FINE BLACK TEA, ls. 8d., 2s., 2s. 4d. VERY FINE RICH BLACK TEA, 2s. 6d- 
A Price Current Free. 


Ki PHILLIPS & CO. send all Goods CARRIAGE FREE, by their own Va 
Ing William-street, City ; and send Teas, Coffees, and Spices CARRIAGE FREE 
Town in England, if to the value of Forty Shillings or upwards.—Phillips & Co. h 


NEW 


Sugars at Market Prices. 


DOUBLE CASHMERE JACKETS, 


ns, within Eight miles of No. 8, 
to any Railway Station or Maret 
ave no Agents. 


LADIES’ BEAUTIFULLY-MADE BOOTS 
For Promenade or Croquet, 16s. 6d. and 21s. Soft and 
pretty House Boots, ds. 6d, 


Ilustratod Catalogues post free, with notice of convenient 
arrangements for Country Residents, 


{ THOMAS D. MARSHALL, 
92, OXFORD-STREET, LONDOD 
The Lowest SSS s 


EVERY LADY SHUULD READ THE 
;' 

ECTURE on LIFE and OLD AGE 
ASSURANCE, by Mr. ARTHUR J. COOK, Secre- 
tary of the Victoria (Mutual) Assurance Society, of 49, 

Fleet-street, London. 
To be had of the Author, price 1d., or post free for Two 

Stamps, 


IFE POLICIKS from £10 to £200 on 


the principles of the High-Class Offices, but in con- 
nexion with Tables and Regulations specially adapted to 


(MUTUAL) ASSURANCE SOUIETY—founded 1860—of 
49, Fleet-street, London. Agents Wanted, 


CROQUET TENTS, 
SIMPLE, ELEGANT, STRONG, and ECONOMICAL, 
At BENJAMIN EDGINGTON’S, 
2, Duxe Srreet, Lonpon Bringer, 8.E, 


Illustrated Catalogues post free. 


a ep TE TE RR es mcrae 
CRICKETING AND ARCHERY 
MARQUEES AND TENTS, 


UBS and COMMITTEES should ins 
at and useful TENTS at pect the Stock of 
BENJAMIN EDGINGTON’s, 
2, Doxe Srrext, Lonpon Brivcg, §.E. 
Illustrated Catalogues and Price Lis free 


JUNE 18, 1870.] 


THE LITTLE WANZER LOCK- 
STITCH HAND MACHIN E, 
Price £4 4s, 

With Stand, to work by 
hand or foot, £5 ds. 
This is the most simple, 
effective, and 
PERFECT MACHINE 
MADE, 
and is equally efficient 
by hand or foot. 

THE WANZER, 
Prize Medal Family 
Machine, £9, 


\ Illustrated price lists 
es post free. 
WANZER SEWING MACHINE COMPANY (Limited) 


4, Great PortLanp-sTREET, REGENT-crRcus, W. 


[THE GOVERNESSEY’ INSTITUTION, 
34, SOHO-SQUARE, LONDON. 

Miss WAGHORN invites attention to her REGISTER 
ee English and Foreign Governesses, Teachers, Com- 
Panions, Tutors, and Professors. School property trans- 
‘ferred, and Pupils introduced in England, France, and 
Germany, 


THE ROY ATS MSA BONE Ys 
CHARITY, 

Patron—Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN. 
President—His Grace the DUKE of ARGYLL, K.T., 
Thstitutea 1757 for delivering Poor Married Women at 
their own Habitationss, 

Greatly needs ADDITIONAL SUBSCRIBERS. 

“\ pamphlet, with a brief description of the Charity, its 
‘i Ject and advantages, will be gladly forwarded on applica- 
on, 


Subscriptions and Donations are respectfully and ear. 
®stly solicted. 
Bankers—Messrs. Robarts, Lubbock, and Co., 
Lombard-street, 
JOAN SEABROOK, Secretary. 
Oftice, 31, Finsbury-square. 


HORTICULTURAL EXHIBITIONS. 
OTICE TO COMMITTEES. — Upon 


application to the undersigned, Plans and Prices for 
the HIRE of elegant and commodious TENTS are] for- 
Warded free of charge. 
All letters should be addressed to 
2, DUKE STREET, LONDON BRIDGE, 8.E. 
Illustrated Catalogues post free. 
BENJAMIN EDGINGTON. 


ce ier in eon nn a rt Tn 
AREAL SEA BATH in your own Room, 


Y dissolving TIDMAN’S SEA SALT in ordinary 


n 


tate: Five ounces should be used to each gallon. By 
l King a daily bath prepared with this Salt you enjoy the 
Xury and the benefits of a course of sea-bathing, minus 
€ Iconvenience of absence from home, and are adopting 
© Surest means of giving tone to yourconstitution. Sold 
oti 888 and Boxes by all Chemists and Druggists. Beware 
Mhitations, 


en ee ee 
TEDMAN’S SEA SALT invigorates the 
and 


System, fortifies the constitution, braces the nerves, 
Prevents cold. A daily bath prepared with this Salt 
the Surest way of eradicating rheumatism, neuralgia, 
SCiatica, lumbago, gout, glandular swellings, weakness of 
he joints, &. Sold in Bags and Boxes by Chemists, 
Tuggists, &c. Beware of imitations. 


Nn 
F'RAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 


This excellent Family Medicine is the most effective 
Temedy for indigestion, bilious and liver complaints, sick 
€adache, loss of appetite, drowsiness, giddiness, spasms, 
®nd all disorders of the stomach and bowels; and where an 
Perient is required, nothing can be better adapted. 
PERSONS OF A FULL HABIT, who are ubject to 
headache, giddiness, drowsiness, and singing in the ears, 
ising from too great a flow of blood to the head, should 
®Yer be without them, as many dangerous symptoms will 
° entirely carried off by their use. 
all or FEMALES, these Pillsare truly excellent, removing 
: obstructions, the distressing headache so very prevalent 
the Sex, depression of spirits, dulness of sight, ner- 
ski affections, biotches, pimples, and sallowness of the 
‘0, and give a healthy, juvenile bloom to the com- 
Plexion, 3 
ee by all Medicine Vendors, at 1s. 1}d. and 2s, 9d. 
Ox, or obtained through any Chemist. 


EFT-OFF OLOTHES. — WANTED, 
Cr any quanntity of Ladies’ or Gentlemen’s LEFT-OFF 
or THES. Brocaded Silks, Satins, Point and all kind 8 
lane Indian and Fancy Dresses, Uniforms, &e., &c. 
th €8 or gentlemen waited on at any time or distance, an 

© full value paid in cash, by addressing Mr or Mrs. 
P. ILLIps, 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-sq., London, W 
ene’ S$ from town or country the full value sent by post- 
Betat Crder. Diamonds, iewels, gold and silver bought. 

blished 1920. 


ren ee Re eee 
[BPT-oFF CLOTHES.—Mr. and Mrs. 


the PHILLIPS beg to inform ladies and gentlemen that 
ing *° in a position to offer much higher prices for all 
Ceiveg CLOTHING than any other persons, having Ye- 
A €xtensive orders from their agents in the colonies 
ese ters and parcels will receive prompt attention.—Ad- 
Betabee Thayer-street, Manchester-square, London, W. 


~—2'shed 1820, Cash only. 
LErr-orr CLOTHES BOUGHT for 


SH, in large or small quantities. by Mr. and Mrs 
PS, 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-sq., London, W 


sau 
Stay): 
~*blished 1820. Terms, cash only. 


[=Pr-orr CLOTHES, Silk, Satin, 
Cag Brocade, Velvet, and other Dresses BOUGHT for 
Cheey OY Mr, and Mrs. PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-strect, Man- 
ne Sduare, W, Ladies and gentlemen waited on at any 
"distance, Established 1820. Terms, cash only. No 


n 
®xion with any small shops. 


EET.OFF CLOTHES, Point Lace, 

Cage, URS—in fact, all articles of value—BOUGHT for 

Uchee) Mr. and Mrs. PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, 

Yisheg -e8quare, W. Mrs. P. waits on ladies. Esta- 
1820. ‘Terms Ready Money. 


L eer -OFF CLOTHES, Uniforms, 

Unitune Indian, and other Dresses, Guns, Revolvers, 

Te Bed and Table Linen, Antique China, Gold and 

Talus “prellery, Diamonds, Pearls—in fact, all articles of 

Street yOUGHT by Mr. and Mrs, PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer- 

Parcels ‘MNehester-square, London. Money orders sent for 
x tablished 1820. 


tralia’ re Myers-strect, Sandhurst, Victoria, 

eseq 2 Where all letters and parcels must be 

cox tablished 1820. Terms, ready money only. 
on with any other House of the same Name, 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 
TAMAR INDIEN, 


A Laxative, Refreshing, and Medicated Fruit Lozenge, for the immediate Relief 
and specific Cure of 


CONSTIPATION AND ITS CONSEQUENCES, 


SUCH AS 
CEREBRAL CONGESTION, HEADACHE, INDIGESTION, BILE, HAMORRHOIDS, &c. 


TAMAR (unlike pills and the usual purgatives) is agreeable to take, and neyer produces 
irritation ; for which reason it is invaluable to all persons of weak or nervous temperament, 
and particnlarly to ladies, especially prior and subsequent to confinement. It is recommended 
by the most eminent physicians of Paris, notably Drs. BELIN and TARDIEU, who prescribe it 
constantly for the above complaints, and with the most marked success. 


PREPARED BY E. GRILLON, PHARMACIEN, 25, RUE DE GRAMMONT, PARIS 
And Sold by Messrs. Barctay & Sons, Farringdon Street, London. 
Price 2s. 6d. per Box (stamped) ; by post 2s. 7d. 


“A CUP OF COFFEE IN ONE MINUTE!” 
DUNNS’ 


ESSENCE OF COFFEE. 


“JT think I can confidently assert that DUNN’S Essence of Coffee is the only one which has 
stood ground; all other attempts, for some reason or other, have hitherto proved failures, and 
eventually have been abandoned.” 


Extract from the Commercial Handbook of Chemical Analysis, by 
A. NORMANDY, M.D. 


DANIEL DUNN was the Inveutor and First Manufacturer of “ Essence of Coffee,” 
Sold in Bottles at 1s. and 2s, each. 


TRADE MARK, 
MANUFACTURED BY 


DUNN & HEWETT, 
PENTONVILLE, LONDON. 


Is prepared from RICE, the Staple Food of more than Three Hundred Millions 
(300,000,000)} of People, and is unequalled for Blanc-Mange, Custards, Puddings, 
Cakes, Soups, &c., and is the most wholesome and easily digestible Food for Children 


and Invalids. 


Testimonal from EDWIN LANKESTER, M.D., F.R.S. F j 
‘*Rice-Flour is Corn-Flour, and I regard his preparation of Messrs. CoLMAN'S as superior to 
anything of the kind now before the public. ’ 2 
SHERIDAN MUSPRATT, M.D., Professor at the Liverpool College of Chemistry, writes :— 
“T can highly recommend it as a palatable and very digestible and nutritious food.” 


Sold by Family Grocers, de, in 11d., $1b., & 4 1b. Packets. 
J. and J. COLMAN, LONDON. 


READING'S 
*~ Invalid Cot Carriages. 


The Greatest Ease and Comfort ever introduced 
for Removing Invalids, being fitted up with the 
PaTENT NOISELESS WHEELS, and the New 
TubularAir-Beds, may be engaged, on Moderate 
Terms, for any journey. 


H. & J. READING, 
COACH-BUILDERS, 
14, RIDING-HOUSE-ST., LANGHAM Pi. 
Also a good assortment of New and Second-hand 
Broughams and other Carriages for Sa:e or 
Hire. 
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J. & P. COATS 


Sewing, Tatting, & Crochet Cotton Manufacturers, 
PAISLEY. 


Holders of Prize Medals awarded at the London and Paris Exhibitions for 
Excellence of Quality. 


Messrs. ie & P. SOATS confidently recommend their 200 yds. 
Machine Cotton, in Boxes (6 Cord, all Nos.), and their 400 yas. 


Machine Reels, as being unequalled by any Cotton in the Market, and 
suitable for every kind of Shuttle or Spool Machine, Lock or Chain Stitch. 


atent Glace Threads, manufactured expressly for Sewing Machine Work 
: may also be had by those who prefer them. ’ 


Tatting or Crochet Cotton, of a Superior Quality, in Hank or in Reels, 


AGENTS: 
Wn. Guitmour, 45, Cannon-street, | WaLTeR Gow, 20, Spring-gardens, 
London. Manchester. 


Ernest GouDCcHAUX, 60,: Boulevard de 


. Hurron & Co., The Temple 
eS ne Sebastopol, Paris, 


Dale-street, Liverpool. 
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FPIELD’S 
SILVER PLATE AND CUTLERY 


PRESENTS FOR THE SEASON. 
ELECTRO TABLE FORKS and SPOONS, 19s. 6d 


DESSERT ditto, 13s. TEA SPOONS, 7s. 6d. per 
dozen. 


TEA and COFFEE SERVICES, from 30s, 

SIDE DISHES and COVERS (forming § dishes, 
from 84s. the Set. 

CAKE, BREAD, or CARD BASKETS, from 10s. 64 
Trarors, from 8s. 6d. 

FISH CARVERS and FORKS, from 10s. 

FISH KNIVES, from 358, per dozen, in Maho. 
gany Box. 

DESSERT KNIVES and FORKS, from 37s. 6d per 
doz., in Mahogany Box. 

CRUET FRAMES, from 7s. 6d. 

DISH COVERS, from 51. the Set. 

BISCUIT BOXES, from 10s. 6d. 

BALANCE IVORY HANDLE DINNER KNIVES 
(best Steel), 10s. 6d. per doz. 

Quality Guaranteed. 


28, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 


— —- 


KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS, 


Why use KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS? 

1. Because they are the best Family Medicine. 

2. Because they are safe and certain in action for both 
sexes, 

3. Because they are the cheapest and most effective 
medicine yet invented. 

4. Because they are equally efficacious in curing and pre- 
venting disease. 

Sold by all Chemists and other Dealers in Patent Medi- 
cines, at Is. 14d., 2s, 9d., and 4s, 6d. per box. 


PERFECTLY PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
(EROS OX. DE Ga soe 


By the use of this, the most simple, speedy, and suc: 
cessfulagent, after an experience of upwards of 1,500 cases, 
Mr. B. L. MOSELY, the Dentist, guarantees entire immu- 
nity trom pain in every operation pertaining to Dental 
Surgery, and successful painless udaptation of Artificial 
Teeth. The daily experience of hospital and extensive 
private practice demonstrates that, unlike any other 
anvesthetic, the Nitrous Oxide Gas is innocuous and even 
pleasant, while want of success is simply impossible. For 
confirmation of this vide “Lancet,” ‘British Medical 
Journal” of 15th inst., and opinions of leading members 
of the faculty. In the use of Mr. B, L. Mosely’s Painless 
Artificial Teeth, the following results may be confidently 
relied on. <All loose teeth are permanently fastened, and 
the artificial teeth as firm in the mouth as the natural. 
Such entire comfort, combined with a fit so perfect, is 
secured by this specialité, that the wearer, so far from 
being inconvenienced by his artificial teeth, is actually 
uncomfortable without them. In appearance and in use, 
both for eating and speaking, they are precisely the same 
as one’s own natural teeth—there is no difference what- 
ever. The “Times,” March 6th, says, ‘*So good an imita- 
tion comes next to the original.” Tecth, from 5s. ; sets, 
from 5 guineas. Consultation and every information free 
Established 1820. — At only addresses, 312, REGENT 
STREET (facing the Polytechnic) ; 23, MOORGATE 
STREET, E.C. (opposite the Star Insurance Office). 


PURE AERATED WATERS, 
Ellis’s Ruthin Soda 

Water. 

Ellis's Ruthin Potass 

4 Water. _ 

7 Ellis’s Ruthin Seltzer 

i Vater. 

ihis’s RuthinLemon- 
ade, 

Ellis’s Lithia Water, 

Ellis’s Lithia and 

Potass Water 

FOR GOUT—the last-named is a splendid remedy. 


EVERY CORK IS BRANDED “ R. ELLIS and 
SON, RUTHIN,” and every label bears their trade 
mark, without which none is genuine. Sold by 
Chemists, Hotel Keepers, Confectioners, and whole- 
sale only from R. Exits and Son, Ruthin, North 
Wales. 

London Agents: W. BEST & SONS, HENRIEYTTA- 
STREET, CAVENDISH-SQUARE. 


HE VOICE! THE VOIC#H!! Prioz’s 
Rep Currant AND Frencn Rese Lozencrs.—Testi- 
monial from the rising Baritone: “I find your Lozenges 
more strengthening to the voice than any others I have yet 
tried. They relieve hoarseness and relaxed throat na 
remarkable and agreeavle manner.”—R. Lansmere.—Pre- 
pared by Mr. PRICK, Chemist, 2, Lower Seymour street, 
London, W. Per post 12 stamps. 


\ RS. EMANUEL, 10, White Horse. 
Z street, Piccadilly, W.—WANTED, LEPT-orr 
CLOTHES for Colonies.—To Executors and ot2ers.—Mrs 
Emanuel is enabled to give 50 per cent.more the nany other 
house for ladies’ and gentlemen’s wearing apparel. Outfits, 
jewellery, trinkets old china, and miscellaneous property, 
&c. All letters and parcels addressed as above. Cash re- 
mitted by return by Post-office Orders or Cheque on 
London and Westminster Bank. Orders punctually at. 
tended to. Ladies waited on at their own residences, 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 


TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 600 Medical Men 
to be the most effective invention n the curative treatment 
of HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so hurtful in its 
effects, is here avoided ; a soft bandage being worn round 
the body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by 
the MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with 
SO much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and 
may be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may bo 
had, and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the Body two inches beiow 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 

Mr. WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, London, 


Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 26s. 6d., and 31s. 6d. Postage, 1s 
Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 42s., and 52s, 6d, Postage, 1s. 8d. 
An Umbilical Truss, 42s., and 52s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 10d ; 
Post-oftice Orders to be made payable to JOHN WN ITE, 
Post-office, Piccadilly, 
NEW PATENT 
ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c. 


(ps material of which these are made is 
recommended by the Faculty as being peculiarly 
elastic and compressible, and the best invention for giving 
efficient and permanent support in all cases of WEAK 
NE3S and welling of the LEGS, VARICOSE VEINS, 
SPRAINS, &c. 1t is porous, light in texture, and inexpen- 
sive, and is drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price 
4s. 6d., 78. 6d., 10s., and 16s, each. Postage, 6d. 


JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London, 
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IMPORTANT REDUCTION IN PRICE. 


WHEELER AND WILSON’S 
LOCK -STITCH SEWING MACHINES. 
450,000 NOW IN USE. 

Increased facilities for Manufacture now enable the 
WHeELER and Witson M’F’G Co. to produce Machines at a 
cheaper rate, and to supply the increasing demand, they 
offer the public the benefit of these advantages, and furnish 
the Machines witH IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENTS, from 


FIVE GUINEAS 


(Instruction and Guarantee included), 
and also upon a system of Easy PAYMENTS, by which they 
are brought within the reach of all. 

*,* To guard the public against base Counterfeits of the 
genuine Wheeler and Wilson Machines, a New Trade 
Mark will shortly be placed upon each Machine. 

FOR SAMPLE AND PRICE-LIST ADDRESS— 


Wheeler and Wilson M’E’G. Co., 
LONDON: 139, REGENT STREET, anp 43, ST. 
PAUL’S CHURCHYARD. 
LIVEBPOOL: 73, BOLD STREET; 
various Local Agents established in nearly every im- 
portant Town in Great Britain and Ireland. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
PHE AUTOBIOGRAPHY of a 


FRENCH PROTESTANT, condemned to the Gal- 
leys for the sake of his Religion. Translated from tke 
French. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth boards. 


EAUTIES and WONDERS of VEGE- 
TABLE LIFE: or, Rambles in Parks, Forests, Con- 
servatories, Orchards, Gardens, Fields, and Heaths. With 
numerous Illustrations. Crown $yo. 3s. 6d, cloth boards, 


ITTLE NINA, THE ITALIAN GIRL. 
A True Story. By the COUNT#SS TERGOLINA., 


18mo. 2d. fancy cover. 


HE PEACOCK BUTTERFLY. By the 
Author of “The Young Folks of Hazlebrook.” Royal 
18mo. Engravings. 1s. cloth boards ; 1s. 6d. extra boards. 


gilt edges. 


ESSICA’S FIRST PRAYER. By the 

Author of ‘*Enych Roden’s Training,” ‘‘ Fern’s Hol- 

low,” &. Royallémo, Engravings. 1s. boards; 1s. €d. 
extra boards. 


EW SERIES of THREEPENNY 
BOOKS, with Coloured Frontispieces. 3d. in hand- 
some embossed gold cover ; 6d. in limp cloth, gilt edges. 
MY LITTLE SERVANT MAIDS. 
WILL THORNTON, the CROW BOY. 
BETSEY BARTLETT, and Other Tales. 
ROSE and HER TROUBLE. 
THE THREEPENNY OMNIBUS, and Other Tales. 
ALICE and HER PUPIL. 
and PRO- 


CRIPTURE PRAYERS 


MISES. <A Packet of Twelve Cards, printed in 


Colours, 1s. 
RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY. 
London: 56, Paternoster-row, and 164, Piccadilly. 
Brighton: 31, Weste1n-road. 


BELL’S ENGLISH POETS. 
CHEAP RE-ISSUE, 
In Fortnightly Volumes, 1s. 3d. each, on the 1st and 15th 
of every Month, fscp. Svo, neat cloth, 
OF 


THE ENGLISH POETS, 


WITH CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES, 
MEMOIRS, AND GLOSSARIES, 


By ROBERT BELL. 


ORDER AND DATE OF PUBLICATION. 


I, Chaucer’s Poetical Works, Vol. I. April 1, 1870. 
II. Cowper s Poems, Vol. I... ‘rp eee ay 
Ill. Dryden’s Poems, Vol. I..........- May 1, ;, 
IV. Thomson’s Poetical Works,Vol.I. ,, 15,  ,, 
V. Butler’s Poetical Works, Vol. I... June 1, ,, 
VI. Shakespeare’s Poemsand Sonnets ,, 15, ,, 


VIL. Surrey and minor Poets.......... July 1, ,, 
VIII. Wyatt’s Poems .........cceesevee STO ss 
IX. Thomson’s PoeticalWorks,Vol.II. Aug. 1, ,, 
X. Cowper’s Poems, Vol. II........ Pile Lie apes 
XI. a ae WOISLIIS sates Sept. 1, ,, 
XII. Dryden’s Poems, Vol. I........ Pepe ar 
XIII. pe eet, VOle LL sars cers Oct. 4; +35 
XIV. Butler’s Poetical Works, Vol. Il. ,, 15, ,, 
XV. $3 af 31. V0; IE Novi. 1; 3; 
XVI. Ben Jonson’s Poems ............ i37 0y.e 55 
XVII-Early Ballads. ... sive. cs cvececs Dec. 1, ;, 
XVIII. Songs from the Dramatists....... ,, 15, ,, 

XIX. Robert Greene and Kit Marlowe’s 

POOMIS FH sree. Meseebeteds wee Jan. 1, 1871. 

XX. Ballads and Songs of the Pea- 
santry of England ............ pea Che Pr 
XXII" Waller's Poems <.firetevievetssee Feb..cl, 3, 
XXI1> Oldham’s: Poems ssi evess sees s eee LBs 5s 
XXIII. Chaucer’s Poetical Works, Vol. II. Mar. 1, ,, 
XXIV. 33 5 ah Olas Lloeie5s oe lOsea es 
XXV. 5 8 9  VOLLLV., Aprilil, or, 
XXVI. oF ” Tom eV Olea cules aah Ost 53 
XXVIII. ty 9 » Vol. VI. May 1, ,, 
XXVIII. + oS Sse Ole VAL i555. 55 
XXIX. ps . eVOL VILL ounes 135.4; 


*,* If desired, Subcribers can obtain at once, through 
any Bookseller, the Volumes not yet issued of Chaucer’s 
Works. The last volume contains the Glossary. 

“‘ The best edited series of poets in the language.”—Book- 
seller. 

“We need not dwell on the fulness, the taste, the accu- 
racy, and the general excellence of Mr. Bell’s editorial 
labours.”—Daily Telegraph. 

«* Admirably produced, and most handy and natty in size 
and shape.”—Publisher’s Circular, 

London: CHARLES GRIFFIN and CO., Stationer's 

Hall-court. 


HE HOSPITAL for WOMEN, Soho- 

square. Established 1842, for the reception of 

Patients from all parts of the United Kingdom and the 
Colonies. 


The Committee APPEAL for CONTRIBUTIONS, that 
they may maintain the efficiency of this National Institu- 
eee Ge bed is occupied in the Free Department of 
Tie toe and many Patients are waiting for admission. 
ome ma 1s now open for the reception of gentle- 
obtalit “a i » DY a payment of One Guinea a-week, can 

, he advantages of Hospital treatment, combined 
with kon privacy and comfort of home ; 

Donations (either to the Gener : ildi 
will be thankfully receivea by Miaas Meatayeneen a 
Co. ; Messrs. Ransom and Co, ; or by the Secretary at the 
Hospital, from 10 till 5. is 


HENRY B: INGRAM, Sec 


ILLA RESIDENCE —Right 

Rooms. Delightfully situated at WANSTEAD 

Railway fares reduced this month. Rent, £34—Apply to 
F, A. New, 85, Graham-road, Dalston, N.E, 


ppeceneennrreromtnas = fe 


THE 


“ROYAL ANCHOR” 
HAND - SEWIN 


LOCK-STITCH 
MACHINE. 


rs 


ANCHOR” being the delight of every Purchaser. 
Price £5 complete, with all Extras, 


THOMAS BRA 


63, FLEET STR 
CATHEDRAL STEPS, MANCHESTER 


DFORD & CO,, 


EET, LONDON. 
; AND DAWSON STREET, DUBLIN. 


General Catalogue of Washing Machinery and Laundry Fittings free by ost. 


GREAT 
£9:0:0 


ON HIRE. 


58, Northumberland Street, 
Newcastle. 

108, Princes Street, Edin- 
burgh. 


8, Newington Causeway, 
South London. 
21, Bold Street, Liverpool. 


105, Market St., Manchester. 


REDUCTION 
Reduced to 


INCREASED FACILITIES OF MANUFACTURE. 


OPTION OF PURCHASE. 
The sale of these celebrated Machines is now upwards of 3,000 Weekly. 


CHIEF OFFICE IN EUROPE—147, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 


PRICE 
S6*-10 0 


IN 


CATALOGUES POST FREE. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


46, George Street, Aberdeen, 
1, Commercial Street, Leeds, 
19, High Street, Bristol. 
4, Orford Hill, Norwieh. 


65, Buchanan St., Glasgow. 
49, Reform Street, Dundee. 
69, Grafton Street, Dublin. 
7, Donegal Square, Belfast. 


— ee 


POLLACK, SCHMIDT, & COMPANY 


Beg to announce that they have added to their numerous Establishments, on both sides the Atlantic, 
another DEPOT of their celebrated 


al AP ee SieinE 


211.0; Ry Ee GyubeNeals 


NCIEUSE,” 
SER: Eee We 


And invite an early inspection of this sole really SILENT LOCK-STITCH FAMILY SEWING 
MACHINE in the market, provided with a New 


HOOK AND NEEDLE-GUARD, 


Which prevents breakage of thread and _ needle, and hook and bobbin from being scratched. This 
new Invention, which is patented in all European countries and the United States of America, is of 
paramount importance, and renders it superior to all other Sewing Machines on the Rotating [Hook 


principle. 


“GERMANIA” PATENT LOCK-STITCH HAND SEWING MACHINE. 
GREATLY IMPROVED SHUTTLE MACHINES, FOR WORKSHOPS. 


PRICES FROM 


INSTRUCTIONS 


£5 UPWARDS. 
GRATIS. 


Prospectuses and Samples sent free by post. 


THE 


————- ~ Se 


Hand, complete, £3, including al 
Accessories. 


GUELPH REVERSIBLE 


SEWING MACHINES. 
SHILLINGFORD BROTHERS, 


41, CASTLE STREET, 


AND 


17, THAVIES INN, HOLBORN, LONDON, 


E.C. 


FOR CHILDRENS — DIET. 


PATENT 
CORN FLOUR.” 


To obtain extra profit by the sale, 


Wo, CHEAP QUALITIES, BEARING 


A FALSE NAME, 


Are sometimes unscrupulously 


substituted instead of 


BROWN AND POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


hich is prepared solely from Maize— 
Indian Corn. 


T2O- oA D ESS. 


THICK HAIR PLAITS FOR FORMING THE “COIL” CHIGNON, 33 inches in jength and peRFEctLy smoorH, 55s. each 
SECOND QUALITY, same length when Plaited, but made of shorter Hair, 25s, 
SINGLE CURLS, trom 2s. 6d. to 21s. 
CLUSTERS OF CURLS, 10s. 6d. to 30s., according to length 
ALL COLOURS MATCHED, AND ANY ORDER SENT BY POST SECURE FROM OBSERVATION, 


STACEY 


& CO., , 


HAIRDRESSERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 


45, CRANBOURN-STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
Established 184 


GALS 
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[—,cCoNomy IN MOURNING, and the 
Material varied in texture by the Manufacturer for 
all seasons of the year. 
ONLY ONE GUINEA AND A HALF THE DRESS. 
The numerous testimonials which Messrs. JAY have re- 
ceived of the durability in wear and colour of the JANUS 
CORD, induce them to recommend and offer it as the Very 
best article ever manufactured for Mourning at so cheap # 
price.—JAY’S, 
Tue LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE; 
247, 249, 251, REGENT-STREET. 


LEGANT COSTUMES, unequalled by 
any other Firm, at 16s. 9d. each, made on the pre- 
mises, of fashionable materials, and in the best possible 
manner. At least a thousand, made and unmade, pro- 
duced daily. 


HARVEY and CO., 
LAMBETH HOUSE, Westminster Bridge, S.E. 


LL THE NEW DRESSES, at 8s. 9d., 
10s. 9d., 12s. 9d., and 16s. 9d., including FRENCH 
POPLINES of soft wool, Alpacas and Mixtures of Silk, 
plain and figured in brilliant and durable colours, not to 
be equalled. Patterns sent. 


HARVEY and CO., 
LAMBETH HOUSE, Westminster Bridge, S.E. 


RENCH MERINOS— WIDEST! 
FINEST] BEST! at 2s. the Yard. Colours just 
opened are Violet, Blue, Lavender, Mauve, Slate, Drab, 
Pink, Maize, Green, White, and Black. Patterns sent. 
HARVEY and CO., 
LAMBETH HOUSE, Westminster Bridge, S.E. 


APANESE SILKS.—Ladies purchase 
only the German make, richest in quality of silk, and 
really wears well, at 2s. 63d. the yard. Patterns sent. 
[HARVEY and CO., 
LAMBETH HOUSE, Westminster Bridge, S.E. 


ICH SILKS, in Dresses, at 25s. 6d., 
31s. 6d., 40s., and 45s. Black Gros Grains, Glacés, and 
Cords, made of bright Italian Silk, with a warranty for 
wear, wide width, at 3s. 64d. per yard. Richest Black 
Moirés, yard wide, 10s. 9d. per Yard. Patterns sent. 
HARVEY and CO., 
LAMBETH HOUSE, Westminster Bridge, S.E. 


(OSTUMES and DRESSES made up 
ee in the most chaste and fashionable 
style in 


RICH SILKS, 
SATINS, 
VELVET, 
VELVETEEN, 
JAPANESE SILK, 
TINTED ALPACAS, 
FRENCH MUSLIN, 
CAMBRICS and PIQUES, 
LUSTERINES, 
SERGES, &c. 
We guarantee to show one of the largest stocks 
in the trade, and purchasers may save from 10 t0 
25 per cent. in price. 
HENRY GLAVE, 
534 to 537, New Oxford-street. 


eer eS 3 ee 

\ OURNING DEPARTMENT.—A stock 
of Blacks made for the China and Japan trade. 
Through the failure of a large manufacturer 
we have bought from a well-known shipping 
house the following lots, and our customers 
will find them worth double the prices 
marked :—Demi Alpacas, 3}d., 4}d., 5jd., and 
63d. per yard. Double Warped Alpaca, gid. 
per yard, 34 inches wide. Figured Alpaca, 5qd. 
per yard, 32 inches wide. Coburgs (fast dye)» 
4id., 5id., and 63d. per yard. Canton Crape 
Cloth, 83d. per yard, 32 inches wide. 100 
pieces about 5,000 yards very fine. Baratheas, 
6%d., per yard, 33 inches wide, warranted 
Ripley’s Dyes, and boarded, full width in 
Japanese style. The wholesale price for this 
last lot would be 10d. or 11d. per yard, This 
house is within fifteen minutes’ walk of four of 
the principal railway stations. Omnibuses 
pass the door at frequent intervals from every 
part of London. Patterns post free to aDy 
address. 

HENRY GLAVE, 
Curap Mourning WAREHOUSE. 
534 to 537, New Oxford-street, W.C. 


} OUSEHOLD LINENS, Sheetings, 
TABLE LINENS, 
GLASS CLOTHS, 
COUNTERPANES, 
QUILTS, 
LONG CLOTHS, 
FLANNELS, 
BLANKETS, 
MUSLINS, 
CAMBRICS, 
and all Plain Drapery, of which we hold oné 
of the largest stocks in the trade, are now sol 
by us at the smallest advance on mannfacturer "8 
prices. All patterns post free. 
HENRY GLAVE, 
WHoLrsaLe anp Rerar. Draper, 

534 to 537, New Oxford-street, W.C. 
ee SE en ed 
S APINE. 

A New and Superior Fluid, 

For Removing Grease, Paint, &c., 

From Dress, Drapery, Gloves, &c. 

Sold by the Principal Chemists, Perfumers, &¢., 

In Bottles, at 6d., 1s., and 2s. 6d. 
N.B.--Sapine Is CERTIFIED FREE FROM ALL PetrroLeUMs- 


PATRONIZED by the CROWN PRINCESS of pRrussl4» 
the SULTAN of TURKEY, and the NAWAB 
NAZIM of BENGAL. 


HE AGENORIA HAND SEWING 
MACHINE, £4 4s. 
TrEADLE MacHINES- 


0 
Excelsior .. £6 16 0 
Britannia from 6 0 0 
Elliptic, from 9 0 
Wijlcox'& Gibbs 8 45 0 
Belgravia -- 779 0 
Howe (Elias, jun.) 8 5 0 
Grover & Baker 0 0 
Alexandra .. 0 0 
Wanzer ap “R 0 0 
Lion .. a9 0 0 
Florence .. 10 0 0 
Wheeler& Wilson 10 
; makers 


for the Proprietor by E. Marizoroven & Ce» 3 sor 

c 
ations 
Jor the Paper should be addressed,—June 18, 1870. 


